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Norice.—With this week’s ‘‘SpecTator” is issued, gratis, a 
(LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 
HE German Emperor and Empress, accompanied by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and attended by a large suite, 
have paid a visit of state to the King of Italy, who is cele- 
brating with some parade his silver wedding. The reception 
of the Emperor throughout his journey bas been most cordial, 
and in Rome enthusiastic, the people not only appreciating 
the compliment to the dynasty but delighting in the Triple 
Alliance. The expenditure of the Court has been on a lavish 
scale, thirteen new rooms, for example, being, so to speak, 
created for the Emperor and Empress ; but the King of Italy 
has an immense income not derived from taxation, and as he 
is as good a manager as if he had been born a Hohenzollern, 
he must now be well able to afford occasional display. The 
Emperor, in his speech at the grand banquet, professed him- 
self at once amazed and charmed at the devotion of Italians to 
the House of Savoy, and throughout his visit made an effort to 
leave a pleasing impression. The Emperor called on the Pope, 
and conversed with him for an hour; and though it is officially 
stated that only social subjects were discussed, his Foreign 
Minister was closeted with Cardinal Rampolla, and the 
Emperor was so pleased with his visit that he scattered 
honours on the Papal Court. We shall see when the Centre 
votes on the Army Bill whether he really gained anything. 
If he did, he paid for it. 











We should greatly like to know why all German journals 
and the Berlin correspondent of the Times are making such a 
fuss about the anti-Semitic orator Ahlwardt. He keeps on 
threatening to produce documents showing the corruption of 
Dr. Miquel, the Finance Minister, and the German military 
authorities; but when at last brought to book by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Inquiry, he on Thursday had nothing 
to produce except two old pamphlets and a letter from the 
President of the Roumanian Senate, which he himself admits 
may be a forgery. Dr. Miquel had no difficulty in disproving 
his accusations, which, indeed, are ridiculous; but we rather 
fancy that some of the bitterness manifested against him is 
due to the great strength of the Jewish element both in the 
House and in the Press. He is probably an exceedingly 
credulous person who has heard a quantity of malignant 
gossip, and, as such men do, has believed it all without 
evidence. He is of absolutely no importance, but position is 
given him by Jewish hate, which, though quite natural, is 
impolitic. 

A striking demonstration was made in London on Saturday 
against the Home-rule Bill. Twelve hundred representative 


Irishmen—six hundred from Ulster, and as many from the 





grade and occupation were received by ten thousand English- 
men in the Albert Hall, and delivered their testimony against 
the measure. The Duke of Abercorn presided, and with the 
Bishop of Derry and Mr. Atkinson, the late Solicitor-General, 
was the principal speaker against the Bill, which he described 
as a Billtoestablish the supremacy of bad men and the servi- 
tude of good, “ with no good points, and bristling with clauses 
which negative its illusory safeguards.” It is a Bill which 
“condemns Ireland to perpetual poverty, and proclaims a 
truceless war,—a war of races, a war of classes, a war of 
creeds.” The Duke was followed by Dr. Alexander, Bishop 
of Derry, who, in an address of eloquent fire, described 
the conflict between the two nations of Ireland, the Celt 
and the Saxon; the former superior only in a balance of 
numbers which is being rapidly redressed; the latter, in- 
cluding with them the Roman Catholics of property who 
sympathise with them, fully a third of the population. The 
Bill was a “ great betrayal,” and “a great fallacy,”—a betrayal, 
because it gave up the minority; a fallacy, because it would 
give power to one class alone,—the small farmers, who, having 
no property and all power, would speedily transfer all property 
to themselves. The Bishop declared that free men enslaved 
had never been denied the right of resistance, and this Bill 
rendered of the Irish minority mere slaves, slaves to a 
majority, who, in Sheridan’s words, will hardly possess a Parlia- 
ment, but only “a national vestry of the parish of Ireland.” 
He described Mr. Gladstone as “a demon bowler, not a monster 
in human form, but a sensational bowler who bowls as fast as 
a whirlwind, and sometimes knocks down even the umpire and 
the bystanders,” and concluded a speech of passionate power 
by declaring that there was “no righteousness in this Bill, 
which pours its shoddy gifts and lavishes its shabby benedic- 
tions upon those who are dishonest and untrustworthy, and 
places them in power.” 


The Bishop of Derry’s speech aroused indescribable enthu- 
siasm, which was manifested again as Mr. Atkinson, in an 
argument from which we have quoted elsewhere, maintained 
the thesis that the Bill was far worse than Separation, because 
under the Bill a majority composed of one class alone would 
dispose of the forces of the United Kingdom ; while if Ireland 
were separate, there would not exist within her four seas the 
power to crush her Loyalist minority. He believed that the 
assurances of protection with which the Bill was introduced 
were intended to disguise the baseness of a surrender; but 
even if they were sincere, they were useless, for the en who 
now professed themselves penitent for their past teaching, had 
debauched by that teaching the Irish mind. Under an Irish 
Parliament, the commerce, the wealth, and the enterprise of 
the minority will be unjustly taxed, and their religious liberty 
will be endangered. A kind of horror of the Bill indeed ran 
through all the speeches, a feeling so deep that, of itself, it 
produced in the minds of the vast audience an impression 
that if it were passed a civil war must follow. 





On Saturday, also, the Duke of Devonshire took the chair 
at St. James’s Hall at a dinner given to two hundred of the 
Irish delegates, and made a speech in which he said that the 
carrying of the second reading of the Bill certainly advanced 
Mr. Gladstone nearer to his goal, but only about as much 
nearer as a man would be nearer to the moon when he had 
ascended to the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He held that 
Mr. Gladstone had set himself a task as impossible as it would 
be to alter the physical laws of the universe. Mr. Gladstone 
had, in his speech of Friday night, ignored all the arguments 
against his proposal,—he supposed on the same principle on 
which a great Parliamentary barrister allowed himself a 
pleasant ramble in the Park on one of the most busy days of 
the Session, remarking that he had been retained by so largea 
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number of railways that he thought it fairer to his clients to 
ignore them all alike. It was strange to see the man who had 
declared ten years ago that crime had dogged all the steps of 
the Land League, now treating the loyal people of Ulster as 
if it were they, and they alone, who stood in the way of the 
happiness and unity of Ireland. When Mr. Gladstone more 
than ten years ago appealed to the minority in Ireland to 
exert themselves and make their views heard on the side of 
law and order, the Ulster people responded to the appeal. The 
Ulster people are taking precisely the same attitude now. But 
now Mr. Gladstone inveighs against them, and appeals to their 
patriotism to wheel round and ally themselves with those 
’ whom he formerly denounced. 


The delegates on Tuesday went down to Hatfield, where 
Lord Salisbury, in a short but pregnant speech, assured them 
that Englishmen would not forget that they were bound by 
ties of gratitude, affection, and good faith to the fellow- 
countrymen who had fought their battle in Ireland, and that 
“the game was a long one, and far from over yet.” The 
Unionists of England and the Unionists of Ireland were 
partners on one side in a game of whist, and the Glad- 
stonians and Fenians on the other, and the latter had won 
one trick. “Only stand firm to the determination that there 
shall be no Home-rule Bill, and the hand will yet be ours.” 
The Duke of Devonshire followed with weighty words as to 
the value of an object-lesson like this delegation, which taught 
the young possessors of power how completely Ireland was 
divided, and how strong was the minority alike in numbers 
and inthe materials of which it was composed. There was no 
danger, he told the delegates, of English desertion, for besides 
their fears for Ireland, they feared also for themselves and 
their cherished Parliamentary institutions. Mr. Balfour was 
even stronger, declaring that England had discovered Ulster, 
and her hatred was rising against the Bill; while Mr. Chamber- 
lain asserted that Mr. Gladstone had answered no objection 
to it, but in his final speech had said, like the old Presbyterian 
minister: “ My brethren, this is a very knotty point; let us 
look it straight in the face and pass on.” 


The Irish delegates waited, on Tuesday, on the Lord Mayor 
to present an address, and Sir William Ewart made a remark- 
able speech on the business aspect of Home-rule. Scotland, 
he said, followed Mr. Gladstone; but since Mr. Gladstone 
introduced his Home-rule Bill, Scotland had withdrawn 
£3,000,000 from Irish investments. The Ulstermen were so 
sure that ruin would follow the Bill, that they intended to take 
all risks, and arrangements were already made for convening 
an Assembly of six hundred delegates, with “authority to 
declare the policy, and direct the actions of Ulster Unionists.” 
They decline to be bribed by the cowardly suggestion of 
separate treatment for Ulster—a suggestion which, if there 
was no sufficient reason for it, ought not to have been made, 
and if there were sufficient reason for it, no words could 
express the baseness involved in the abandonment of all 
Loyalists in other provinces. The transfer of Ulster’s alle- 
giance could only be affected by force; and no means existed 
in Ireland of raising that force unless, indeed, British troops 
were employed. He therefore, in the name of the Loyalists 
of Ireland, entreated help from the Lord Mayor. His Lord- 
ship, in reply, declared that he sympathised wholly with the 
Loyalists; and though as Lord Mayor he could not hear of 
civil war, he prayed them “to work their utmost to effect 
constitutionally the defeat of the Home-rule Bill.” It must 
be remembered that the Lord Mayor is an ardent Catholic, 
and closely connected with Ireland through his daughter’s 
marriage. 


The debate on the second reading of the Home-rule 
Bill closed on Friday week, when the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 43, Mr. W. Saunders, after all, 
voting with his party,—Ayes, 347; Noes, 304. Including the 
Speaker and the tellers, there were 656 Members present. 
There were seven pairs, which accounts for every Member of 
the House of Commons. Of the Noes, 267 were Conserva- 
tives, and 47 were Liberal Unionists. 


Of the speeches of the last evening, the most important 
were Sir Henry James’s and Mr. Balfour’s, for Mr. Gladstone, 
who replied, though his manner was as impressive as ever, 
was probably too much exhausted by the lateness of the hour 








to make any speech at all up to the mark of his speeches on 
the introduction and second reading of the Bill. For the 
most part, he postponed his reply on every important issue. 
Sir Henry James made a very effective point of the absolute 
inability of the Supreme Government under the Bill to enforce 
any order in Ireland which the Irish Government chose to 
resist, without practically initiating a civil war by ordering the 
soldiers to execute a command which the Civil Government of 
Ireland declined to sanction. Mr. Balfour dwelt on the fact 
that a great many votes had been given for this Bill as a first 
step to Federalism, although no responsible Minister had been 
bold enough to advocate Federalism in so many words, ang 
though a “childish imitation of the American Constitution” 
by States so absurdly unequal in population and wealth as 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, is simply ridiculove, 
Mr. Balfour made a very telling and eloquent defence of what 
he had said in Belfast as to the ultimate right of resisting, 
even forcibly if necessary, a transfer from the Supreme to the 
Statutory Parliament, and showed how absurd it is to com. 
pare that resistance to the right of the Irish people to 
resist forcibly the laws of a Parliament of which they 
are already members, and in which they are not only 
fully, but very much more than fully, represented. On the 
asserted assent and consent of the Irish Members to this Bill, 
Mr. Balfour remarked that it is not easy to attach very great 
importance to their language now, when we are assured in the 
same breath that the language which they consistently used 
for seven or eight years together on the same subject, is all to 
be ignored and considered as withdrawn. It was a masterly 
speech, which we should be glad to see republished and widely 
circulated amongst the constituencies, 


On Tuesday, Mr. Legh moved the adjournment of the House 
in order to call attention to the action of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in taking the appointment of 
Magistrates out of the hands of the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
reverting to the system of appointment by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy; also ‘to the wholesale appointment of Magis- 
trates of one political party in the various boroughs of 
Lancashire.” The Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Sefton, was a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone up till 1886, and he had invariably 
selected Magistrates on non-political grounds. There were 
not many Gladstonian Magistrates, because the classes from 
which Magistrates were chosen were Unionists. This was 
shown by the fact that in none of the five counties which had 
Home-rule Lords-Lieutenant were the proportions of Glad- 
stonians on the Bench substantially greater than in Lanca- 
shire. In Bedfordshire, the Gladstonians were 14 per cent.; 
in Northampton, 17 per cent. ; in Somerset, 20 per cent.; in 
Warwickshire, 10 per cent.; and in Westmoreland, 28 per cent. 
In Lancashire, they were 21 per cent. Mr. Bryce, in reply, 
stated that in Lancashire there were seven petty sessional 
Divisions with no Liberal Magistrates. It was untrue to say 
that Gladstonians of sufficient standing could not be found. 
He made no charge against Lord Sefton, but hinted that he 
relied too largely on the recommendations of the local 
Benches. We have dealt with the question elsewhere, and 
need only say here that the charge of gratuitously packing 
the Bench does not seem to have been made out against Mr. 
Bryce. On a division the motion was lost by 260 to 186. 


On Tuesday, the second reading of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill was carried without a division. In the course of the 
debate Mr. Forwood declared that the Bill, as it stood, would 
promote perjury. The result on the shipping trade would 
be specially disastrous. In cases of collision it would be 
the direct interest of every injured seaman to prove his 
own captain guilty of negligence, because such negligence 
would give him a claim for compensation. This, besides mulct- 
ing the owners, would inflict great injury on the captain, who 
might have his certificate falsely sworn away. If the Bill 
passed, private owners would have to turn their businesses 
into companies, and so avoid unlimited liability. Sir John 
Gorst spoke in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment, 
under which compensation becomes due for all injuries not 
caused by the workman’s own act or default. That was the 
only satisfactory solution. He estimated that shipowners 
would only incur a liability of 3s. 6d. per head, possibly rising 
to 5s. or 63. He was amazed to hear that the Government 
were going to exempt Government ships from the operation 
of the Bill. Mr. Matthews strongly opposed that part of the 
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Bill which interferes with voluntary insurance schemes. The 
ro to refer the Bill to a Grand Committee was not 
: eed to before 12 o’clock, and the debate on that motion, 


therefore, stood adjourned. 





We regret to notice the unexpected death of Mr. J. 
Addington Symonds, the brilliant littérateur, who, forced 
by health to live among the snows and glaciers of the 
Engadine, devoted himself to elucidate the history of the 
Renaissance in Italy. He died at Rome this week from 
acute pneumonia. We have no sympathy with his views, 
which were frankly humanist, and do not rank him high 
as a thinker, but he had great knowledge, a delight in his 
subject, and a style of perfect lucidity. He understood the 
men of the epoch, too, though he seems to us to tolerate 
scoundrels far too gladly. Still, he compelled his readers to 
think; and his books, to those who have read others on the 
game subject, are nutritive. Personally, Mr. Symonds is said 
to have been delightful, never using his knowledge as a weapon, 
and always pleased to be of intellectual assistance. 


The excitement caused in Belfast by the second reading of 
the Home-rule Bill produced a considerable amount of rioting, 
—sufficient to make it necessary to employ the soldiers. From 
the accounts sent by Mr. Morley, who is in Ireland, and read 
by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on Monday and 
Tuesday, it appears that attacks were made on Catholics who 
lighted bonfires to celebrate the second reading, and that the 
boys in the Queen’s Island—the shipbuilding yards—drove 
out a certain number of Catholic workmen and prevented 
them from working. There were several baton-charges by the 
police, in order to disperse riotous crowds, and on one occa- 
sion the soldiers had to fix bayonets. It is also stated that 
certain Scotch Protestant workmen known to be Home-rulers 
were attacked,—a symptom of the very bitter feeling enter- 
tained in Ulster against the Scotch for having deserted “ men 
of their own race and religion.” A marked feature of the 
riots has been the tremendous exertions of the Unionist 
organisations to stamp out disorder. Not only the muni- 
cipal authorities and the Magistrates, but the employers, are 
striving everywhere to keep the people quiet. Mr. Wolff, of 
the great shipbuilding firm, for example, went so far as to 
prevent the men coming to work before breakfast, and rated 
them soundly in a speech such as few masters now care to 
address to their “hands.” If in spite of these exertions the 
town experienced three days’ rioting, what will be the con- 
dition of affairs when the masters, Magistrates, and municipal 
officers are with, not against, the mob? 


Sir William Harcourt’s Budget statement on Monday night 
was not of great interest. It showed a declining revenue, a 
minute deficit for the last financial year, and the prospect of 
a much greater one for this year without increased taxation. 
Of course Sir William had recourse to the easiest expedient, 
the addition of a penny to the Income-tax,—“ putting a penny 
in the slot,” as Mr. Goschen happily remarked on Thursday,— 
and so raising it from 6d. to 7d. in the pound, an expedient 
for his recourse to which it is impossible, granting the Glad- 
stonian assumptions, to blame him. He would willingly have 
attacked the death-duties, but there were two difficulties. In 
the first place, the Government have attempted much more 
than they can do, and to meddle with the death-duties now 
would involve a very considerable draft on time and, besides 
this, no good result. No change in the death-duties brings in 
any considerable sum within the first year or two, and Sir 
William Harcourt wanted to meet a considerable deficit,— 
about a million and a half,—for the current year. He would 
have put part of the increased taxation on spirits, only that 
the duty on spirits shows a declining instead of an increasing 
yield. Within the last three years the total fall in the duties 
on alcoholic substances has been nearly £1,000,000. The 
Income-tax, therefore, remains the only available means of 
increased revenue, unless the legitimate burdens of the year 
are to be shirked and devolved upon our successors,—and this 
Sir William Harcourt entirely disapproved. The additional 
penny is estimated to yield £1,750,000 in the first year, which 
will cover the deficit, and leave a slight margin for contin- 
gencies. Sir William Harcourt further warned the House 
that a stout resistance must be made to supplementary 
Estimates. “I promise to do my part,” he said, “if the 


House of Commons will prove to be very languid in doing its 
part. 


The Estimates and Expenditure for 1892-93 (Mr. Goschen’s) 
were, on the whole, very closely realised. The following isthe 
exact state of the case :—The estimated expenditure for 1892-93 
was £90,253,000; the actual expenditure, £90,375,000; excess, 
£122,000. The estimated revenue for 1892-93 was £90,453,000 ; 
the actual revenue was £90,395,000; deficit, £58,000. For the 
current year, the estimates of expenditure and of revenue 
(including the proposed additional 1d. of Income-tax) are as 


follows :— 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURE, 1893-94, | 








EsTIMaTE OF REVENUE, 1893-94. 


























I. Consolidated Fund Services. | Customs .............ce.0 cies £19,650,000 
National Debt Services : } | eae 25,100,000 
(a) Inside the Fixed Stamps ...... . 13,600,000 
Ce ees a £25,000,000 | Land-tax ...... .. 1,035,000 
(b.) Outside the Fixed Honse-duty 1,425,000 
ETON asasiseccsececneas 200,000 | Property and Income Tax... 15,150,000 
Naval-Defence Fund ......... 1,429,000 | —— 
Other Consolidated Fund | Exchequer Receipts 
SR GIOOD ss dcncesocvsscccbisenes 1,691,000 | from Taxes ........0... £75,960,009 
Total Consolidated Fund | 
RErViCes ....ccccercereeees L28,920,000 | Post Office .......00.-ccceccccccess £10,600,000 
- Telegraph Service ............ 2,480,000 
IL. Supply Services. | Crown Land .............c0.00+ 430, 
Army (including Ordnance | Interest . on Purchase. 
DEE. ceukeptctntencidiiecs £17,803,000 Money of Suez Canal 
TIE. canvacsedecsectacaccesdevadvsscs 14,240,000 Shares, Sardinian Loan, 
Civil Services .............00+. a=: I Sais as secasanigantenes 220,000 
Customs & Inland Revenue. 2,706,000 | Miscellaneous ..............00 1,950,000 
OM ONIN: ss acestcannsecniibhad 6,791,000 Exchequer Receipts 
Telegraph Service............... 2,739,600 | from Non-Tax 
Packet Service ............s00+ 735,000 | WOGGIED Si isiewicsasicenes £15,680,000 
Total Postal Services ...... £10,265,000 
Total Supply Services ... £63,144,000 | 
Total Expenditure ......... £91,464,000 Total Revenue ............ £91,640,000 


As the expenditure is estimated at £91,464,000, the balance 
for the year reserved against contingencies is only £176,000. 


The flood of financial disaster in Australia is not ebbing 
yet. Another bank, “the London Chartered Bank of Aus- 
tralia,” suspended on the 25th inst., with total liabilities esti- 
mated at £9,000,000, of which £3,000,000 are owing to British 
depositors. A scheme of reconstruction has been put forward 
declared to be fair to depositors, but shareholders will suffer 
heavily. The reason for suspension was, as usual, a rush 
for deposits, which had been “locked up” in advances on 
real estate. We greatly doubt if we have seen the worst 
of this crisis, which is substantially owing to the crazy 
confidence of all Colonists in the coming prosperity of 
their cities and their agriculture. Their “resources,” they 
think, are endless, and they may be right; but “resources” 
are not money till they have been developed. The worst signs, 
in our judgment, of the whole business are the optimistic 
telegrams from the Australian capitals, which are generally 
pure inventions, and the disposition which is being manifested, 
in Sydney especially, to make the notes of private banks legal 
tender. That means ease for a time, and then a tremendous 
crash. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times recently reported 
that, according to the new Census of Bengal, the popular idea 
that village society in that province is immovable, is quite 
unfounded. There is a steady stream of people pouring from 
the densely peopled districts to the less-populated areas. This 
is true all over India, and especially in Bengal, where village 
institutions have lost much of their hold; but the attachment 
of the people to the soil remains as strong as ever. It is the 
families which can get no land that move, and will ultimately 
fill up the two provinces which are at once empty and deltaic, 
the mighty valleys of the Burrampooter and of the Irrawaddy. 
It appears from the Census, also, that Mahommedanism still 
makes great numbers of converts in Bengal, the increase of 
Islam being 9 per cent. in the decade, while that of Hindooism 
is only 5. The compilers attribute this mainly to the advan- 
tages which Mahommedanism confers on the lower castes, 
who on conversion are at once numbered among the respect- 
ables, and that is in the mass the true explanation; but the 
creed, especially in its Wahabee, or Protestant, form, has also 
a strong attraction for thoughtful Hindoos, whole villages 
often going over. They prefer the central Mussulman idea, 
the sovereignty of a divine being, to the central Hindoo idea, 
which is the endless circulation of the soul from the universal 
spirit back to him, or it, again.. In the great Asiatic fight of 
monotheism and pantheism, pantheism is losing. 


Bank Rate, 2) per cent. 





House of.Commons will do its part.” We fear that the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT DELEGATION. 

VEN Londoners scarcely yet recognise the full signifi- 
EK cance of the vast gathering at the Albert Hall on 
Saturday. They understand that a meeting was held 
altogether beyond precedent among meetings under cover, 
that it was most enthusiastic, and that it condemned with 
one voice Mr. Gladstone’s Hume-rule Bill; but still, they 
fail to appreciate the depth and range of the feelings it was 
intended to symbolise, and convey, if possible, to the mind 
of Britain. They have, in fact, no standard to test it by, 
no precedents to use as guides. History records no such 
occurrence as a nation sending one in every thousand of 
its numbers on a long journey to beg a neighbouring 
Kingdom not to cease reigning over them, to protest that 
under its rule they had been prosperous and content and 
free, and to vow allegiance even to the death. That is 
what the little Protestant nation of Ireland did on 
Saturday through representatives who embraced every 
class, who belonged to every grade alike of culture 
and of society, and who were chosen in every county 
not only in the North where Protestants are safe, 
but in the South where nothing guards them but 
the British flag, and where for centuries past to have 
changed their faith and their allegiance would have 
been to convert themselves at a stroke into the popular 
leaders of the massaround them. All that can alarm and 
all that can attract a Southern Protestant in Ireland 
tempts him to be a traitor to Great Britain ; and to all, he 
returns the same promise of unalterable fidelity to her so 
long as she will but rule. To conceive the true proportions of 
the event, we must imagine Great Britain, in fear of some 
unimaginable calamity, sending out thirty-six thousand 
representative men across the sea to America to implore 
the people of her blood and faith to stand by her in a last 
struggle against an impending misery and humiliation. 
“We must perish if you withdraw, though we will perish 
fighting,”—that was the single cry of the delegates, as 
audible in the eloquent speech of the Bishop of Derry, 
as in the measured menace subsequently uttered by 
Lord Londonderry at the Mansion House, and the 
coldly argumentative utterance in the same place of Sir 
William Ewart. And in private, we are told, the dele- 
gates were all in the same story. Men of all occupa- 
tions—landlords, professors, farmers, traders, mechanics, 
often men with grievances, sometimes with bitter com- 
plaints to make of the working of recent laws—they yet 
cried out with one voice for the continuance of the régime 
which Englishmen are told that “Ireland” hates. Their 
one hope was that Westminster might continue to 
govern; their one prayer was for permission to remain 
loyal; their one fear was that Ireland, to which every 
man of them belonged by birth, by occupation, and 
by sympathy—the intensity of their Hibernicism was 
often startling—might not be granted her fatal re- 
quest to be allowed to govern herself. Self-government 
for the half-civilised majority means tyranny for the 
civilised minority ; never a man of them had a doubt of 
that, though many recognised the qualities of the majority, 
their quickness and brightness, and capacity for all but 
rule, with an unexpected and most pathetic insight and 
toleration. Still, all were of one accord that the secret 
of peace and prosperity in their land was that Westminster 
should rule. “You must stay,” said to the writer one man, 
who admitted that, to his feeling, Englishmen were “ dis- 
agreeable,” “a wooden lot;” but then, “you can govern 
fair.” Never was such a petition addressed to any nation ; 
and if all Englishmen of all parties could but realise its 
extent, its depth, its nearly despairing pathos, the Bill 
would never be advanced another stage. On the Continent, 
such a delegation would paralyse any Government intent 
on such an act of baseness as the desertion of such men ; 
and even here, where nearly half the electors appear to 
be unable either to reason or to feel because of the glamour 
surrounding a single individual, we cannot believe that 
when the election comes the recollection of the great 
delegation will have totally passed away. If it has, we 
shall know at last that the old pride of Englishmen in 
their fidelity to their friends, the old stubbornness in a 
lofty purpose, the old incapability of despair, have been 
terribly, it may be fatally, impaired. wie 

The earnestness of the delegation had no “ gas” in it, for 





it was not sustained by anything like high spirits. 

contrary, they regarded the prospect of a constit 
ending to the great struggle in their favour with a 
which Unionists who know how few Englishmen desire 
Home-rule do not share. They were afraid of Mr 
Gladstone, with the feeling which the Bishop of Derry, 
summed-up when he called him “the demon bowler” 
the man whose resource and guile and energy were. 
almost superhuman, who would have the wickets down: 
whatever the ground, who would cajole the people, or: 
persuade the Members, or use the prerogative against 
the Peers, until at last he got his evil way. “Tt 
must be fighting in the ind of it all,” said one man. 
“and what will we do with the Queen’s troops oppo- 
site?” The decision to resist was final; there could 
be no doubt of that; but of hope, unless England 
comprehended their case and rose to their aid, there 
was little enough, so little in some cases as to suggest 
that the air of Ireland, which breeds melancholy in the 
Celt, has not left the Anglo-Irish and Scoto-Irish un- 
affected. As to the exact thing they dreaded, nobody who: 
talked to them could entertain 4 doubt. It was slow but 
certain ruin, due to two causes,—the determination of the 
Catholic Church to rule, and the incapacity of the Celt to 
manage great affairs. They did not dread laws against 
Protestants, but the steady ignoring of their claims. No 
Protestant would be declared incompetent, but no Pro. 
testant would be employed in any gainful post or occu- 
pation. No conscience-clause would be abolished, but 
no schoolmaster would respect it, or respecting it, be 
suffered to remain. There would be no attacks on Pro- 
testants, or disabilities imposed on them; but silently 
all who work would shrink from them, and they would be 
compelled to emigrate or fly North ; the latter a movement 
of which the Southerners spoke with curious antipathy. 
They would be in the North a watched community, and 
in the South occupy the position of Jews in Germany,— 
not exactly persecuted, but forced to live under an im- 
pression of national hate. As to the ruin, they expected 
it, first, from incessant dilapidation without redress ; 
secondly, from taxation made necessary by waste, waste 
on multiplicity of offices, waste on experiments, waste on. 
honest remedial attempts entrusted to men whose only 
expertness was expertness in elections; and thirdly, from 
the fact that all power would pass into the hands of a 
single class, the small Catholic tenant-farmers, who 
never would think of any interest but their own. This 
point was strongly brought out by the late Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, Mr. Atkinson, who said :—*In 
England, you have a number of classes and variety of in- 
terests. The urban and rural constituencies and population 
are nearly equal, while Ireland has only sixteen borough 
seats out of one hundred and three seats, and those 
sixteen include many rural voters. Owing to the absence 
of a middle-class in the far greater portion of Ireland, 
four-fifths of the representatives of both Houses will be 
elected by the votes of small farmers, and will only repre- 
sent their interests, and three-sixths of these four-fifths 
will come from the three Southern previnces, so that they 
will by themselves outnumber all the Ulster Members and 
the representatives of all other classes, and every class. 
and interest will be at their mercy. Not only will this be 
so, but in addition the majority will be a permanent 
majority, and the Ministry supported by it will be a 
permanent Ministry. No disregard by it of its duties, 
however absolute, no abuse of its power however great, no 
injustice however flagrant, no oppression however cruel 
which it may be guilty of, so long as the small farmers of 
Ireland approve, will bring about one of those Minis- 
terial changes which are the safeguards of Parliamentary 
government. While the Ministry feeds the hunger, or 
serves the interests, or gratifies the revenge of that class, 
it will be secure in place and power. In the administra- 
tion of Government, and in the exercise of all executive 
authority, none can say it nay. For in this department 
the Lord-Lieutenant must act on the advice of his Irish 
Ministers. There is no veto reserved to the Queen in 
Council. Rights or privileges given by statutes are 
valueless unless the Executive enforces and protects 
them. For instance, this Home-rule agitation has been 
swelled to its present dimensions, not by the love of ir- 
dependence or the demerits of the Union, but by appeals 
to the tenant’s master-passion,—land-hunger. Well, the 
Executive Government has only to omit to give police pro- 
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: ut eviction, as Mr. Morley contends he has 
tonight to ae to omit to ‘protect evicted farms, which it 
i to do or abstain from doing, and the whole landed 
: erty of Ireland can be as effectually transferred 
wea the landlords to the tenants as if there were one 
hundred statutes enacting it. Do you think the majority 
so composed and taught will permit it to do otherwise ? 

Slow but certain ruin is the expectation of those Pro- 
testants who know Treland through and through, who are 
as devoted to her as the Catholics, and many of whom 
pear England no special love save, as they say, for her 
“ freezing impartiality.” We cannot believe that such a 
registration of such opinions can be without a strong in- 
fluence in this country. The working class may miss the 
marvellous force of its appeal at once to imagination and 
to reason ; but those whom they trust—their representatives 
in Parliament, their clergy, their foremen, and their Union 
managers—cannot miss it, cannot fail to see that of the two 
Irish nations, the one which is nearest to them in race, 
ereed, and ideal of civilised life, is appealing to them 
for constitutional aid as the last hope of arresting a 
sanguinary civil war. The delegates pray to them by the 
memory of six hundred years of strict alliance, during 
which, if they sinned in oppressing, the English 
sinned in sanctioning the oppression, to stand by them 
now, when oppression has ended in constitutional resist- 
ance to this Bill. Let them instruct their representatives 
to abandon the Bill, and all remaining evils in Ireland— 
even the conflict between the nature of the people and 
their land-tenure which has seemed so irremediable—may 
be swept away. That is the single prayer for which the 
Protestants of Ireland sent twelve hundred representatives 
to the Albert Hall, and which nine thousand Englishmen 
of every grade gathered to hear them repeat in words often 
eloquent, sometimes plaintive, occasionally angry, but 
always essentially the same. 





LORD DERBY. 


E have lost a great intelligence in Lord Derby,—a 

great intelligence, perhaps, rather than a great 
intellect. For we fancy there is a slight difference of 
significance between the two. A great intellect generally 
implies something more of those powers of imagination 
and will which reinforce and brighten up the pure intelli- 
gence, while a great intelligence means only the power of 
grasping and following out the rational aspects of a prob- 
lem, without implying any persuasive or attractive surplus 
of mental energy. For example, it would be hard to 
imagine minds more different in their constitution than 
Lord Derby’s and Mr. Gladstone’s. Lord Derby’s pure in- 
telligence was, in many respects, much the wider of the two. 
He saw with a much more impartial vision both what was 
not to his mind and what was; but the result was that he 
often, especially in early life, rather chilled than attracted 
the sympathy of those whom he addressed. His light 
was eminently dry light, cold light,—almost, at times, 
bleak light. He seemed to say, ‘This is my view, 
and, so far as I can judge, the complete view; but 
if you cannot follow me, that is no business of mine, 
and I am quite indifferent whether you agree with me 
or not.’ Mr. Gladstone’s attitude of mind is almost as 
unlike as it can be. He seldom gives the impression of 
any detachment at all. He is eager, vehement, playful, 
persuasive, sympathetic, in the highest sense impressive. 
He is nothing less than impartial on any subject into which 
he enters with his whole mind, but he makes you forget 
this in the charm of his invitation to agree with him. Lord 
Derby’s argumentative shots were what are technically 
termed “ chilled shots,” as compared with Mr. Gladstone’s. 
If those shots did their work, they did it with a certain osten- 
tatious frigidity as to the effect. In the earlier part of his 
career, his reasoning was almost repellent. ‘That is my 
view, take it or leave it,’ he seemed to say. Or as Dr. 
Johnson put it : “I have found you a reason, Sir, I am not 
bound to find you an understanding;” only Lord Derby 
shunned epigram almost as carefully as Dr. Johnson 
courted it. By nature, he did not wish even to rule. In 
fact, almost alone of our contemporaries he refused a 
throne,—the throne of Greece,—which was really, we 
believe, placed at his disposal. Responsibility was un- 
welcome to him. And as a Minister it was his fault, 
repeatedly shown, that he loved to stave off a practical 
resolve till it was too late to take it with effect,—again in 


singular contrast to Mr. Gladstone, who hurries into resolve 
hastily and too soon. If hesitation and a non-committal 
policy happened to be right, Lord Derby was usually the 
man who could find the best excuse for it. But if a change 
of policy were needed, he dallied with the question in his 
reluctance to make up his mind to act, till the right oppor- 
tunity was gone. Thus he found excuses for not deserting 
Turkey in 1876-78, long after the time when his subsequent 
course showed that he had really disapproved giving our 
support to her. And then again, when the crisis came, he 
resigned, retracted his resignation, and finally resigned, 
after the fashion of one who saw so much difficulty on 
every side that he could not take any side with decision. 

It was much the same with his choice of party. Had he, 
as Lord Stanley, chosen for himself, he would doubtless 
have joined the Liberal Party in his earliest youth. He was, 
indeed, much more in sympathy with the colder Radicalism 
of those days than he was with the enthusiastic Liberalism 
of the Gladstonian era. As the present writer remarked 
more than a quarter of a century ago, Lord Stanley, as 
he was then termed, seemed to contemplate forming a 
neutral party, composed partly of Conservatives who took 
their Conservatism very coolly, and partly of Radicals who 
took their Radicalism very coolly. He was in favour of a 
“surtout point de zéle” policy. He thought an infusion 
of popular policy prudent and necessary, but an infusion 
of cautious Conservatism still more prudent and still more 
necessary. The Liberals of that day, a day when even 
Lord John Russell suggested they might “rest and be 
thankful,” would just have suited him. And the Toryism 
of that day, a day when Mr. Disraeli had various rather 
startling inspirations, did not suit him at all. It is probable 
enough that Mr. Disraeli’s Tancred policy,—the policy 
which advocated moving the centre of gravity of the 
English Empire towards the East, the policy which bought 
the Suez Canal shares, brought Todi troops to the 
Mediterranean, and absorbed Cyprus,—finally determined 
Lord Derby to join the Liberal Party, for he abhorred 
flighty and melodramatic coups. But he was very 
unlucky in his choice of the moment for change. He 
shunned Scylla, but fell into Charybdis. He escaped Mr. 
Disraeli’s Orientalism and Jingoism only to fall into the 
vortex of the Irish emotionalism of Mr. Gladstone. If 
he had become a Liberal in 1850, he would have passed 
the greater portion of his political life in very tolerable 
sympathy with his party. If he had not joined Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1880, he would have passed the close of his 
political life in very tolerable sympathy with his party. 
But he had the misfortune to leave Disraelism in its 
waning, for Gladstonianism in its waxing, phase, and within 
five years of becoming a Liberal, he was compelled to join 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain in their effort to 
prevent the centre of gravity of the Empire from being 
removed not to the East, but to the West,—not to Calcutta, 
but to Dublin. 

Lord Derby’s mind was one of the greatest neutral minds 
which we have ever had in politics. Fantastic policy 
or heat of any kind was his greatest aversion, and he had 
the misfortune first to act under a leader who was nothing 
if not viewy, and next to act under a leader who was 
nothing if not enthusiastic. To exchange the leadership 
of Sidonia for the leadership of Rory O’More, must have 
been a hard fate for him. Of course, he separated him- 
self from both, but it was not a pleasant thing to cast off first 
one party and then the other; for no one knew better than 
Lord Derby, that, however neutral his mind may be, a 
statesman cannot be neutral without being also powerless. 
What Lord Derby wanted was moving power behind his 
pure intelligence. That he had not. His was a mind 
which loved to expound the difficulties on all sides, and to 
remain at rest, or, if it moved, to move in the most gradual, 
prudent, and cautious manner. But he fell on times when 
leaps in the dark were the order of the day. He took one 
leap in the dark with his father, but that was enough 
for him. When Lord Beaconsfield invited him to take a 
second and apparently still more dangerous leap in the 
dark, he refused. And when Mr. Gladstone proposed a 
third, and one quite out of the existing Constitution into a 
sort of political No-man’s-land, he refused again. But the 
consequence was that he was left stranded with the Liberal 
Univnists in an attempt to moderate the evil consequences 
of impulses which he had no power to control. 

Probably, with two or three exceptions, we could have 





had no greater loss at the present moment than the loss of 
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Lord Derby. There never was a time at which politicians 
who aim at political impartiality needed more counsel and 
more encouragement. There never was a time at which 
that aim was less frequently made the leading aim of a 
vigorous politician’s life. The few who still try to hold 
the balance between heated political propagandism and 
indiscriminate denunciation of the most popular form of 
propagandism, are a weak, helpless, and dispirited group. 
‘The dispassionate politicians of England,—sadly deficient 
in numbers, and still more deficient in influence,—have 
now hardly anywhere to turn where they may hear the 
ease for both sides summed-up with cold sobriety and a 
perfectly candid judgment. While Lord Derby lived, 
there was still one great public man to whom we 
could listen in perfect confidence that he had a wide 
vision, and that he could tell us all he saw on 
either side of a great question, whether his own 
judgment leaned to one side or to the other, or had no 
bias in either direction. For the future, we know not to 
whom we can turn with the same confidence. And ina 
time of violent conflict, it is no trifling loss to look in vain 
for a politician raised high above all the petty motives of 
self-interest, who can speak with authority and without 
passion, and in whose counsels we are sure to find, not 
indeed the imperiously self-confident advice which the 
mass of ordinary thinkers crave, but what is much rarer 
and, for a few at least, much better,—counsel that eluci- 
dates all the more difficult issues, that clears the field of 
every irrelevant topic, of every confusing and misleading 
suggestion, and leaves us face to face with all the legiti- 
mate considerations that tell either for or against the most 
momentous proposal to which we are solemnly urged by 
our leaders on the one side, and against which we are 
equally solemnly warned by our leaders on the other. 


HULL AND BELFAST. 

+ ee more thoughtful Gladstonians—and of course 

there are many thoughtful men among them—ought 
to study carefully the lessons now offered them by the 
occurrences in Hull and Belfast. The motor which ulti- 
mately gives force to their party is faith in humanity, a 
-new belief that the necessity for force has somehow come 
to an end; that Governments have only to grant the wishes 
of their peoples, and everything will at once be smooth. 
The people will govern themselves; even policemen will 
hardly be required, and as for the bayonet, it is almost an 
insult to modern principles, certainly a derogation from 
them even to think that it will be required to maintain 
order. The law of love as Gladstonians think is 
accepted, and there can be no necessity for refusing 
powers of any kind, even municipal independence, 
to any mass of men who sincerely desire to possess 
it. If Ireland likes to govern itself, let it govern; or 
let London, or, in fact, any city large enough to consti- 
tute an entity. No one wishes harm to any one else, and 
therefore no harm can happen that cannot immediately be 
repaired. All subjects of quarrel have been swept 
away by enlightenment, and the idea that civil war is 
a possibility is either inspired by rhetoricians or is based 
on a profound ignorance of the milder spirit of the age. 
Well, just look at Hull. The people there have no political 
quarrel with each other,—indeed, it may be said that the 
excited parties hold precisely the same political ideas. 
They have no differences about religion, and, indeed, 
never give religion a moment’s thought. They are not 
overtaxed; they are not hungry; they have no quarrel 
with the laws; they are, in fact, as a community, 
prosperous and contented folk; and yet they are in 
a condition of scarcely veiled civil war. One side 
would, if it could, use soldiers, and the other side 
does use the torch, intending to risk the destruction 
of their city rather than be defeated. They have found 
a ground of quarrel as sufficient as the old reasons for 
fighting, and they are as savage as their ancestors ever 
were. The quarrel, however veiled, is really one between 
capital and labour, capital insisting on its right to choose 
labourers, and labour insisting on its right to give a 
monopoly of work to a guild, and that is sufficient to stir 
the old deadly passions to the old deadly issues. The 
employers would not hesitate, by deserting Hull, to ruin it, 
and the labourers cut the hose of the fire-engines sent to 
preserve the town from being burnt. Of bloodshed there 
has been none yet, beyond an occasional incident, because 





the law is still supported by external force. 

sane Hull man pt that ve force De gh ’t 
Hull were for a month an_ independent commune 
there would be a regular civil war; that the Union 
men would kill the free labourers; that the emplo _4 
would be compelled to bring hired soldiers to defend 
them; and that in all probability the prosperity of 
Hull would end, for the time at all events, in blood 
and flame. The old passions are there, though stirred 
in a new way; they are just as fierce as ever, and 
as ever, they manifest themselves by destructive attacks 
upon life and property. The new law of love does not 
prevent the “‘ People” from burning property essential to 
their own livelihood, as well as to owners’ profits; nor 
would it prevent those owners, if they had the force at 
disposal, from guarding their property by flinging showers 
of rifle-bullets. The old necessity for external arbitration 
and for the force which makes that arbitration effective, i 
as great as ever it was when their Austrian lords insisted 
with their lances that the citizens of the flourishing cities 
of Belgium should not massacre each other for trade 
quarrels whenever they lost their heads. 

The scene is no better in Belfast; indeed, in one way, it 
is a little worse. Religion is a nobler ground for civil war 
than any quarrel about trade; but then a religious 
difference admits of no compromise, and a trade quarrel 
does. The Protestant and Catholic citizens of Belfast, 
highly excited because the one side fears, and the other 
exults in, a triumph for one religious party, are ready to 
kill one another with revolver-bullets, iron bars, heavy 
clubs, anything that comes handy, and but for external 
force, would do it. As it happens, the principal men on 
both sides think an outbreak would be highly injurious to 
a cause they have at heart, and are eagerly advising their 
followers to forbear; but if the armed police were with- 
drawn, their advice would soon be disregarded. It is superior 
force directed by impartial authority which keeps the peace 
in Belfast, and nothing else. If the city were independent, 
one-tenth of its inhabitants would be killed within the 
next month fighting in the streets, and the city itself 
would be in danger of a conflagration lighted up by 
the losing party. There, as in Hull, the old passions 
are in a blaze, there is the old readiness to resort to 
fire and slaughter as the road to victory or the 
consolation in defeat, and there is the old recklessness, 
old as the world, as to the consequences of the struggle. 
The supposed tolerance of modern thought, the supposed 
mildness of modern manners, the supposed supremacy of 
the law of love, all leave the citizens of two great and 
prosperous towns in England and Ireland not only within 
measurable distance of civil war, but staring it in the face, 
and with no apparent dislike for. its ghastliest or most 
abhorrent features. They are willing to kill, and they are 
willing to burn. The factions in Belfast would shoot 
each other down, or fire each others’ quarters, just as 
readily as the factions in Hull, and the fanatics of labour 
and capital in Hull are no whit milder than the fanatics of 
Protestantism and Catholicism in Belfast. The only dif- 
ference is that the central authority and the body of the 
reasonable who support it are more shocked by the out- 
break of passion than of old they would have been, and 
are consequently a little readier to apply the force which 
compels the combatants to separate, or at least to con- 
sider themselves, before dying. 

The truth is, the Gladstonians, even if they are right in 
their theory of progress—and we heartily hope they are, 
though we are a little slow to believe it—are absurdly pre- 
mature. It may be questioned whether even the civilised 
classes are yet quite orderly; whether, if law were §us- 
pended, the House of Commons would get through a night 
without the crack of a revolver; or whether its Members 
would not enter its precincts armed, like legislators in 
Arkansas; but it is not questionable that the law of 
love has not been embraced by the great majority, 
The mass of mankind are nearly as liable to be ex- 
cited to fury as ever they were by adequate cause, and 
they find adequate cause, as they always did, in any- 
thing which deeply injures either their feelings, or 
their idea of justice, or their interests. It was because 
of this fury and its perceived results that men set up 
Governments with authority to use force, and the Govern- 
ments and their force are as necessary as ever. If the 
Government is impartial and the force adequate, their 
intervention always succeeds; but nothing else is of the 
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slightest value. The Labour disputants in Hull laugh at 

arbitration, and we do not think that even Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt would rely upon its successful use in Belfast. The 
higher principles to which Gladstonians appeal, even if 
they are as strong as is imagined—and we should be sorry 
as yet to trust an assemblage of Bishops to discuss a 
purning question without imperative rules of debate—have 
not filtered down to the bottom, and the majority still 
feel that force is the only judge who can solve really 
knotty problems. One can arbitrate about trifles, but 
when it comes to possessions like a province or a 
shilling a week, or to broad ideas like the truth 
of a religion or the sanctity of Trades-Unionism, the 
mind of the “ People” reverts instinctively to force; and 
civil war, if it be only in the way of rick-burning, is always 
near at hand. How anybody can doubt this about the 
Ireland of to-day we cannot even imagine, any more 
than we can understand how men, presumably desirous 
of order and progress, can readily surrender their own 
right to cause the moderating and peacemaking inter- 
yener, the armed force directed by the whole community, 
to appear in the common interest of all. That they do 
give it up in Ireland in voting the Home-rule Bill is 
patent on the face of things. Force would no longer 
be in the hands of impartial authority, but of par- 
tisans. Mr. Dillon would control the police, and 
practically the Queen’s troops, and the whole idea of 
impartiality would vanish. It hardly matters whether Mr. 
Dillon were impartial or not, whether he was intent on 
paying off old scores, as he said in one of his speeches he 
would be, or whether, being in power, he grew more states- 
manlike. In no case would he be believed, and his force 
would be resisted. That opinion proceeds from dislike of 
the Irish, or their politics? Nonsense. Apply the test to 
Hull, which is English to the core, and then see how it works. 
Imagine the civil war broken out at Hull, and all power of 
moving police and soldiers in the hands, say, of Mr. 
G. Livesey, the gentleman who crushed the great gas 
strike in London. He may have been, for what we 
know, the most impartial of mankind, as he certainly was 
one of the most efficient; but what would be the effect of 
a force so commanded upon Hull? A blazing civil war, 
conducted with every resource the people possessed, and 
marked with a diabolical malice and fury such as led to 
the cutting of the hose of the fire-engines. And so it will 
be in Belfast, with this aggravation, that half the fighters 
there on either side think they are doing the Lord’s work, 
and half-hope or wholly hope that he will give them an 
unexpected victory,—a belief which, if human experience 
is of any value, encourages at once self-sacrifice and blood- 
thirst. The people would die in heaps in Hull under such 
provocation, and so they will in Belfast if Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal is accepted. 

We have carefully abstained from even hinting on which 
side we consider right to lie either in Belfast or Hull, our 
desire being only to warn our readers how near both places 
have been, or are, to murderous civil war. They are 
bemused—we say it to Unionists as well as to Gladstonians 
—by the habitualness of the peaceful order around them, by 
the tranquillity which an irresistible force alike of opinion 
and of rifles maintains in England, and forget that, once 
adequately moved, men fall back almost instinctively upon 
older ideas, and kill one another with as little compunction 
as they once fought duels. Civil war is a great deal nearer 
than we think, both in the Labour question and the Irish 
question,—or at least it will be, if we surrender for one 
moment that “authority of the whole” which, in any one 
locality, enforces peace. ‘ We always have fought at this 
season,” said the Mussulmans and Hindoos of Lucknow, 
in 1851, to the then Acting-Resident Major Hayes, “and 
we cannot help fighting.” ‘ But I shall fire at you both 
if you d».” “Then we will postpone the fight for this 
year.” They did, and it has not been fought ever since. 








THE VOTE ON THE SECOND READING. 


iy is easy to deny the importance of the vote by which 

the second reading of the Home-rule Bill was passed 
on Saturday morning; but no competent historian who 
has studied the past would agree in the denial. The vote 
marks a definite point in the history of a struggle which 
has lasted for six hundred years. For the first time in 
that long period, the Celtic population of Ireland has had 
its claim to dominance within the island which it 





originally owned, as the Maories owned New Zealand, or 
the Britons Britain, acknowledged, if not by the English 
people, at least by the Government and the Great Council 
which they trust to represent them. It is a great event 

whatever its consequences, and one the causes of which the 
historian of the future will give himself much trouble to 
search out and comprehend. What, he will ask, gave 
so minute a people, barely three-and-a-half millions in 
number, not marked in their history by any capacity for 
statesmanship, and not either owners or masters within 
their own little island, an island almost without resources 

the power to overcome one of the mightiest peoples re. 
corded in history, with their strength still unbroken, and 
with their purpose of keeping Ireland still intact, as shown 
by the list of their Parliamentary representatives? Since 
the Jews escaped from Pharaoh, there has been no such 
defeat suffered by the strong at the hands of the weak, 
and to declare it unintelligible is to give up the pretension 
to explain any history whatever. And then he will offer 
his explanation. He will say much of the wonderful 
tenacity of the Celt, a tenacity equal to that of the 
Jew or the Armenian, which has kept his race virile 
and united through ages of oppression, has made it per- 
sistent, at least in its hatreds, and has enabled it to find 
a succession of leaders which has never ended, though they 
have all been unfortunate, and most of them have.been 
betrayed at the eleventh hour. He will say a little of 
the growth of the people beyond the Atlantic, of their 
keen interest in their ancient home, and their strong 
desire to inflict some visible blow, if possible an in- 
sulting blow, upon the “hereditary oppressor.” And 
he will say something, probably at much length, and 
with an appearance cf perplexity, about the last strange 
leader whom the Celts chose from another race and 
a different creed, who discovered at once the binding 
cement for them, the hope of obtaining the land, and the 
weak point of their foes, their reluctance to exempt any 
possession from the control of Parliament; who, in 
the light of those discoveries, led his followers to the 
threshold of victory, and who was then dismissed because 
of personal viciousness of a kind that had never pre- 
viously in history, from King David to Mirabeau, arrested 
a leader’s career. And then he will dismiss all those causes 
as insufficient, tenacity having released neither Jews nor 
Armenians, the American-Irish having given nothing but 
money and some explosives, and the strange leader having 
failed at last and died of failure, and will turn for an 
explanation to the mental condition of the British. He 
will find it there, for he will find that, from 1880 to 1893, 
and probably far longer, a wave of self-distrust had swept 
over the British people, leading them to doubt not only the 
value of the great things they had accomplished, but the 
justice of the principles on which they had accomplished 
them, and inducing them to question not only all institu- 
tions, but therighteousness of any arrangement under which 
any other men unwillingly obey men of the English race. 
All other peoples may be right in ruling, as all other men 
do rule unwilling subjects; but can the British be? He 
will find that they resigned the right to rule their White 
Colonies, though their fleet could have overborne all re- 
sistance ; that they placed the whole of their own popula- 
tion in possession of the franchise; that they hesitated 
about the possession of India and East Africa from the 
Mediterranean to the Zambesi; that they began to argue 
whether any man ought to be rich while another remained 
poor; that they ceased to be sure that the brain ought 
to guide the hands ; and that no interest seemed to them 
comparable to sweeping away every barrier which prevents 
the ignorant from governing the wise. He will find, also, 
that just when this new belief was at its height, a leader 
who was believed, perhaps falsely, to be its exponent, and 
who therefore was elected an informal dictator, was 
attracted by a mixture of many motives—one being pure 
philanthropy, another pure ambition to die a maker of 
history—towards the Irish question, and that he proposed 
to the British people, as a supreme act of reparation, to 
make Ireland internally independent. The struggle was a 
bitter one, for the English were stiff-necked, and liked the 
abandonment neither of their possessions nor of their kins- 
folk in the Celtic island; but they had in some degree 
“gone soft,” as a Mr. O'Connor said. The profession of 
philanthropy brought hundreds of thousands to Mr. 
Gladstone’s side, and at last, after seven years of 
contest, often savage, but not rising to civil war, the 
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general House of Commons for the three Kingdoms was 
induced to vote, by a majority of 43, that at least 
the British claim to rule Ireland internally ought to be 
surrendered. The method might still be doubtful, but 
the Celts must be emancipated, as to all that concerns their 
internal civilisation, from Teutonic rule. Of course, a 
hundred other impulses assisted to swell the stream ; one, 
strange to say, being a great impatience of Irish inter- 
ference in British affairs; and another an outburst of 
democratic hope to the realisation of which both Mr. 
Gladstone and the Irish vote were essential; but self- 
distrust, raised by a surge of opinion into an incoherent 
philosophy, was the cause of the strange vote. 

This is, we believe, the true explanation of a vote which 
is one of the most singular on record, contrary to the per- 
manent character of the people who gave it, a breach 
with their entire history, a surrender without a battle, 
which those who best know England would have been the 
readiest to pronounce a priori absolutely impossible. The 
causes of that self-distrust it would take a volume to explain, 
one of them, perhaps, being the loss of energy which steals 
on the over-prosperous, but the main one is certainly the 
abnormal increase of self-consciousness, which for some time 
has been the distinguishing mark of the era. We can do 
nothing because it has to be done, but bother ourselves about 
motives and results. The English have become suddenly 
aware of themselves and all around them, and are as 
shocked as the old lady who, for the first time, looked at 
her drinking water through a microscope: “What! all 
those creatures in pure water; let me never drink again.” 
They see that the poor suffer, and are ready to plunder 
the rich; perceive that discipline hurts, and are ready to 
release its subjects ; are conscious that Celts dislike them, 
and are ready to let them live in a paradise or pande- 
monium of their own. There are great evils under the Con- 

-atitution, therefore the Constitution is in fault. London 
is not perfect under the House of Commons, therefore let 
London govern itself. There are inconveniences in the 
brain ruling the body, therefore let the body rule the brain. 
Generous souls often have those impulses when they are 
young, and see misery or evil for the first time; and the 
new ruling class, just awake to consciousness, has many of 
the impulses of the generous young. It trusts all manner 
of people, even Irish Jacobins and London Socialists, with 
a pathetic faith, and believes that if everybody turned 
scavenger, not only would all the dirt in the world be 
removed, which is only partly true, but that everybody 
‘being thus occupied, the rest of the world’s work 
would go on, which is demonstrably false. How 
long the phase of feeling will last it is impos- 
sible to tell, for though France has passed through 
it, one nation does not resemble another; but it 
will not, in all human probability, last very long. A 
catastrophe, a defeat, a war even with victory at the end 
of it, would end it at once, and the ageing of the genera- 
tion which has experienced the rush of emotion will end 
it slowly. An experienced generation learns to know 
that enemies are not friends, though they talk about love ; 
that there are plenty of people in the world, fairly good 
-people too, who cannot be trusted with power ; and that 


-one of the unpleasant duties which cannot be always 


avoided is to give effective orders to those unwilling to 
obey them. Sailors must shorten sail, be they never 
8) tired, or the ship will heel over; and those who 
have faced that danger a few times are not embarrassed 
by pity for the sailors who refuse. We should not 
wonder, as regards Ireland, if the English woke out of 
their dream even before the third reading, and decided 
that circumstances having laid duty on them, they 
must perform it, and not shirk just because they are now 
aware that hitherto they have not performed it perfectly. 
‘To be suddenly conscious of your own shorteomings is 
very weakening for the moment, but when the work has 
‘to be done self-distrust dies away. “I cannot satisfy 
anybody or myself,” moans Britannia, “ and I think I will 
give up.” She might, had not the house to be kept; but 
then it has. 





CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 
DE MUN is a very important person among 
e French Catholics. He is their most eminent 
layman, he is greatly in the Pope’s confidence, he is the 
most distinguished and the most thoroughgoing of the 
recent converts to Republican institutions. This con- 








sideration makes his speech at the Catholic 

Toulouse significant as well as interesting. ge ae ° 
defining two things,—the policy of the Republican Right 
towards the Republic, and the condition which, in Mic 
Mun’s opinion, is essential to thesuccessof that policy. i to 
the first, Catholics must limit their opposition to questions 
which involve principles. With such laws as those which 
secularise education, and drive seminarists into the Arm 
they must wage unceasing war. “ We must bring back Ged 
into our institutions.” But the attack must be directed 
against these special laws, not against the system under 
which they have been passed. France has chosen to live 
under a Republic, and Leo XIII. has approved her choice 
Consequently, there must be no looking back on the part 
of French Catholics to an extinct Monarchy. They must 
live in the present and for the future. Hitherto they have 
too much contented themselves with barren protests; they 
must now add to these the united action which comes of 
absolute discipline, of the obedience of every soldier to a 
single commander, and of a local organisation which shall 
embrace the smallest communes. 

Upon this first part of M. de Mun’s speech, there will 
be no difference of opinion among his colleagues. It is 
when he comes to the second that they are likely to part 
company. M. Piou, who is also a very important person, 
and the recognised leader of the Republican Right, has 
also been speaking at Toulouse, and his idea of the con- 
dition of successful action on the part of Catholics is very 
simple. They must oppose Radicalism and Socialism. 
The two, in M. Piou’s opinion, are identical, or, rather, 
one is the child of the other. M.de Mun, on the other 
hand, sees the greatest possible difference between them. 
Radicalism is the enemy to be fought; Socialism is 
the weapon with which to fight it. M. de Muns’s 
sympathies are with the people. The Church is 
bound to protect that which most needs protection, 
and to-day that which most needs protection is labour. 
The working class must not be allowed to think 
that the Church is simply a policeman in a cassock, 
whose sole business is to defend the capitalist against the 
workman. The theory of the Church’s functions which they 
must be taught to accept, is that she exists to be the pro- 
tector of the weak. If this truth can be brought home to 
the weak, the Republican Right will have victory within 
its reach. The people will recognise that the Church is 
their true friend, and the hostility to religion which has 
hitherto characterised Republican legislation will dis- 
appear. The Church has been hated because she has been 
misunderstood. Take away the misunderstanding, and the 
hatred will disappear with it. 

Whether this teaching be true or false, it is evidently 
very different from M. Piou’s. M. de Mun knows nothing 
of any identity between Socialism and Radicalism ; on the 
contrary, he proposes to use one in order to defeat the 
other. In M. Piou’s eyes, they are the same, under 
different names. At starting, therefore, M. de Mun will 
find himself in a difficulty. Unity of action is indispen- 
sable, as he justly says, to a Catholic victory. But if 
Catholics are hopelessly divided as to the ends to 
which their action is to be directed, this unity will 
be unattainable. M. de Mun and M. Piou will have 
a common enemy in the Radicals; but while M. Piou 
will regard the Socialists as part of the adversary’s 
army, M. de Mun will regard them as his best ally. The 
truth is, that M. de Mun is a Catholic first, and a Con- 
servative a very long way afterwards. If he could “ bring 
God back” into French institutions, he would not perhaps 
greatly care what, in other respects, those institutions were 
like. With M. Piou, the two ideas are in close association. 
The Church is the great Conservative force; and though 
his Conservatism is of the new order, and he is anxious to 
give the people more of social justice, his ideas of social 
justice probably lag far behind those of M. de Mun. 
It is probable, however, that in this respect M. Piou is the 
truer representative of French Catholic opinion. M. 
de Mun carries people away by his eloquence, his en- 
thusiasm, his sincerity, but still they are only carried away ; 
they do not follow his guidance of their own free will, and 
if ever they have to make a decisive choice between the 
two leaders, it is M. Piou, not M. de Mun, that they will 
prefer. This is a serious drawback to the hopes of the 
Conservative Republican Party. They cannot afford to 
have any disunion in their ranks; y>t here they have at 
starting disunion not merely in their ranks, but between 
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fford to f f th 
ir leaders. They cannot afford to forego any of the 
pe walle which skilful leadership gives them; yet 
here, apparently, they must make up their minds to 
forego the very first of these advantages,—singleness of 


purpose. 

No doubt M. de Mun makes more tempting pro- 
mises than M. Piou; but then, the realisation of them 
is all in the future. ‘Win over the Socialists,’ he 
says, ‘and you will have all the strength you can 
need. But to this M. Piou may reply: ‘Win over 
the Conservatives, and you will have equal, if not 
greater strength.’ In dealing with Socialists, the diffi- 
culties to be overcome are immeasurably greater ; there is 
an antecedent hatred of the Church to be conquered. In 
dealing with Conservatives, on the other hand, it is indif- 
ference rather than hostility that has to be got over, and 
indifference often disappears under the influence of common 
interests. In France, moreover, the numerical strength of 
the Conservatives is greater than that of the Socialists. 
The great cities make more noise than the rural districts ; 
and the party which has Paris and Lyons on its side has 
a much better chance of being quickly listened to. But 
in the long-run it is the peasantry who carry elections, 
and determine the character of the Chamber; and if the 
peasantry, as is probably the case, are more likely to be 
frightened than to be attracted by Socialism, the alliance 
of the Church with the Socialists may alienate more sup- 
porters than it secures. 


It is probable, therefore, that M. de Mun’s appeal will 
be fruitless, because it will remain the appeal of a single en- 
thusiast. We may doubt, indeed, whether he will find even 
the Pope as much on his side as he evidently expects him 
to be. “Speak often of the social action of the Church” 
is just one of those general admonitions which are so often 
taken in different senses by those who utter and those who 
hear them. The social action of the Church means, to 
M. de Mun, Socialism—Socialism, indeed, softened and 
controlled by Christianity, but still Socialism—the alliance 
of the Church with the labourer. To Leo XIII. it may 
mean—we strongly suspect it does mean—the preaching 
of justice and consideration for others to labourer and 
capitalist alike. If this is so, M. de Mun will probably 
remain a preacher in the wilderness, inspiring followers here 
and there, but not really shaping the action of a Catholic 
party. For one reason, at all events, we may be permitted 
to regret this. A serious, patient, sustained effort on the 
part of the Catholic Church in France to win the love of 
the proletariat by ideutifying itself with the wishes of the 
proletariat, would be an experiment of extraordinary 
interest. Even if we assume—which is assuming a great 
deal—that French Catholics would be found willing to 
make all the sacrifices which such an effort would involve, 
—willing to look at every dispute between capitalists and 
labourers from the labourers’ point of view, and to 
aim at settling it on the terms desired by the labourers, 
there is one great uncertainty in the background. 
Are the Jacobin and anti-religious doctrines which 
play so large a part in modern French Socialism 
separable or inseparable from the creed with which they 
are interwoven? Are they the natural result of the mis- 
takes the Church has made in the past—of the extent to 
which she has identified herself with the governing classes 
so long as they were willing to have her on their side? Or 
are they the offspring of principles sincerely and pas- 
sionately held, which cannot be carried into action except 
by destroying institutions which the Church is bound 
to maintain at all hazards? These are questions which, 
if M. de Mun were the undisputed leader of French 
Catholicism, he might give us the means of answering; 
and for this reason we should have been glad if the 
chances of his holding that position were greater than 
they promise to be. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 


E do not think that Mr. Bryce was quite fairly 
treated by his opponents on Tuesday. We go 
further, indeed, and think that in the abstract his main 
contention is sound enough. That contention is, we take 
it, substantially this. Though Magistrates ought not to be 
appointed on party grounds, the condition of affairs is not 
Satisfactory when, as a matter of fact, it is found that 
80 per cent. of the Magistrates in a county belong to 





one party, and when often all the Magistrates in a par- 
ticular Petty Sessional Division are of that party; and 
therefore, when such a state of things exists, it is the 
business of the Government to find a remedy. This pro- 
position is, we believe, sound. It is not necessary to 
assume, however, that the proper remedy is the immediate 
appointment of men of the other way of thinking in 
polities. Very possibly that cannot be done without very 
greatly impairing the efficiency of the administration 
of justice; but that some change must be effected, 
we do not doubt. It may be true that a Bench en- 
tirely composed of Tory Magistrates will try poaching 
cases fairly, or deal equitably with cases of rioting at 
elections; but the fact that the public in general does 
not believe in their impartiality is almost as fatal to 
any acquiescence in that condition of things, as if they 
were partial. It is absolutely necessary to a satisfactory 
administration of justice that there should be general 
confidence in the fairness of the tribunal. Without that 
general confidence, no judicial body can be held to be 
really efficient. But party feeling being what it is in 
England, this general confidence will never be reposed in 
bodies which are chosen mainly from one of the great par- 
ties into which Englishmen are divided. There will always 
remain over those bodies a suspicion of favouritism. 
Take a concrete case. Suppose there has been a strike, 
and a good deal of rioting, and that certain of the rioters 
are charged before the Magistrates. Under these cir- 
cumstances, would not the peaceable citizens of the 
district be exceedingly glad if the Local Bench contained 
a fair proportion of Liberal Magistrates? That fact, they 
would know, would tend to make the decision as to 
the rioters be accepted amung the working men, fair and 
reasonable, and to prevent the growth of sympathy with 
the men as victims of oppression. On the other hand 
if the Magistrates could be described as “a gang of 
Tories,” their decision would be at once discounted 
as due to party prejudice and panic, and would lose 
half its value and influence in directing public opinion. 
Unquestionably those who want to see the law obeyed 
should desire to see the Magistrates, if not half-and- 
half, at least obviously representative of both political 
parties. 

The argument of those who attacked Mr. Bryce on 
Tuesday for his political appointments was, in reality, an 
attack on the unpaid Magistracy. They declared—and, 
we believe, with perfect truth—that the appointments 
made in the County Palatine of Lancaster by Lord 
Sefton were non-political. It was, they argued, because 
80 per cent. of the class from which the county Magis- 
trates are drawn are Conservatives or Liberal Unionists, 
that 80 per cent. of the Magistrates were Unionist, and for 
no other reason. Till 1886, the Justices were half-and-half, 
avd it is solely because the Magistrate class refused to 
follow Mr. Gladstone in that year that the proportion of 
Gladstonian Magistrates is what it is. If this be true, and 
if it be also true that it is undesirable to have almost 
all the Magistrates of one political way of thinking, two 
courses are open. Either the qualification must be altered, 
or else the present system must be abolished altogether, 
and Stipendiaries established. This last will no doubt be 
the ultimate evolution of our scheme of summary juris- 
diction, and probably the best. The expense would, 
however, be very great—probably not less than half-a- 
million a year—and it would therefore be most unwise to 
adopt it before it becomes absolutely necessary. The 
other alternative, that of reducing the qualification, does 
not, of course, mean that it should become the regular 
practice to make men of very small incomes Magistrates. 
That would in our opinion be a very great mistake, for we 
hold that, leaving out of sight exceptional cases, it is not 
prudent to put poor men into positions in which they will 
be exposed to pecuniary temptations of a peculiarly 
insidious kind. The law should be administered either 
by highly-paid officials, or else by unpaid Magistrates 
of wealth. The highly-paid official, just as the wealthy 
unpaid Magistrate, is not tempted by a bribe. It is not 
worth the while of either of them to risk being corrupt. 
If, however, the power of loosing and binding is lavishly 
distributed among poor men, there is certain, sooner or 
later, to be a weak link in the chain. One has only to 
think of the pecuniary pressure which it might, under 
certain circumstances, be worth while for some Mr. Jabez 
Balfour to exert over a working-man Magistrate, to realise 
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the danger. We do not believe working men to have more 
corrupt proclivities than their employers. It is, however, a 
fact which no rhetoric or sentiment will get over that it is 
easier to bribe A B with £100 a year than C D with £1,000. 
Thus, though a few picked working men, or, as we should 
prefer to put it, a few picked men with £2 a week, may 
safely be made Magistrates, for ordinary appointments, it is 
necessary to keep, in practice, though not in theory, a high 
property-qualification. It must be remembered, however, 
that in the counties a special landed qualification is 
required. This often precludes men living in country 
houses on the outskirts of towns from being made Magis- 
trates, and unduly contracts the class from which Magis- 
trates can be chosen. We would, then, assimilate the 
county qualification to that of the towns. That is, 
legally, there should be no property qualification, but, in 
practice, the necessity for an income of at least seven or 
eight hundred a year. 

The assimilation of the qualification for Town and 
County Magistrates would make it easier to get repre- 
sentatives of the Gladstonian Liberals on every Bench. 
Still more might be done if the Lords-Lieutenant could 
be induced to regard it as a point of honour to have 
members of both parties on every Petty Sessional Bench 
within their counties. At present, what the Lords- 
Lieutenant do is to take the recommendation of the local 
Magistrates when making new Justices. But the local 
Magistrates not unnaturally know more about their 
political friends than about their political enemies. The 
Tory new-comer is visible to them, the Radical, not. 
Hence, without any one exactly meaning it, Gladstonians, 
who are really perfectly eligible, get left out. If, how- 
ever, the Lords-Lieutenant could be induced to make it 
their special business to keep some sort of balance, the 
evil of completely Tory Benches might be got over for 
some time to come. Most Lords-Lieutenant could, we 
believe, be induced to adopt this view of the matter. 
Especially would this be the case if the Lord Chancellor 
were himself to exercise the power of acting when the Lord- 
Lieutenant did not and would not act. Under our plan, the 
condition of things would be this. Primarily, the Lord- 
Lieutenant would still appoint. The Chancellor would 
only use his concurrent power when it was obvious that 
some man was being left out who ought to be in the 
Commission of the Peace. This plan would help both the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Chancellor to avoid the pressure 
put on them by strong partisans. The Lord-Lieutenant, 
urged by the local Magistrates not to put on “ that objec- 
tionable fellow Jones,” would reply : ‘ Well, you see, if I 
don’t, the Chancellor will; and it is better to let him come 
on with a good grace than a bad.’ On the other hand, 
the Chancellor, pestered to act in a doubtful case by 
the party caucus, would reply: ‘I can only interfere 
with the Lord-Lieutenant in extreme cases, and this hardly 
seems to belong to that category.’ We want to see more 
Gladstonian County Magistrates, but we do not want to 
see the appointments made, as in the towns, by the 
“sitting Member,” if his party is in, and by the local 
caucus when the sitting Member belongs to the Opposition. 
The plan we recommend would, we believe, retain the bene- 
fits of the present system, while getting rid of its evils. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE LITERARY PROSPECT. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at the Literary Fund dinner 
shows considerably more confidence in the very con- 
jectural forecasts which men of literature, art, and science 
draw from the present conditions of their various callings, 
than we should have expected from the author of the essay 
in defence of “ Philosophic Doubt.” We cannot say that 
we have any such confidence. It is possible that in the 
case of science, on which the present writer is not com- 
petent to judge, and Lord Kelvin, if any one living, 
is certainly competent to judge, there may be unique 
and exceptional grounds for expecting a sudden flaming 
out of new light, and great transformations in our know- 
ledge of the laws of the universe,—for in that case 
probably at least as much depends on the converging 
lines of the most recent scientific inductions, as on the 
appearance of new and individual genius. In that region 
there is, no doubt, a definite law of progress, and 
very ordinary abilities, if applied a little in advance 
of the know'edge of previous generations, may work a 
much greater revolution in our conceptions of the physics 
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or biology of the universe, than the highest genius 
applied at an earlier stage could hav: anticipated. 
The historical conditions of scientific knowledge have 
certainly a much closer connection with the chances of a 
great advance all along the line, than the historical con- 
ditions of artistic creation or of literary invention have 
with the probability of a great upward spring in the 
fertility of artistic or literary genius. At any moment a 
corner may be turned in scientific generalisation, which 
would open to men of science a totally new field of view, 
and a very much wider and more stimulating prospect. 
But we do not see how this consideration can have any 
application to art ; and it surely has none to the region of 
literature. Mr. Balfour referred to the authority of an 
artist friend “who had studied for some time in the 
cosmopolitan studios of Paris,” and who said that in his 
Opinion, ‘‘ we were on the verge of a great artistic revival.” 
But what was his reason for this prophecy? Only that 
he found among the students with whom he associated 
“such a zeal for art and such a knowledge of art, 
and so great a desire to bring forth some new 
thing which should be worthy of the everlasting admira- 
tion of mankind, that in his judgment it was absolutely 
impossible that so much talent, so much zeal, and so much 
readiness to accept new ideas, should not ultimately issue 
in the formation of a great and original school of painting.” 
In his judgment, we fear, “absolute impossibility” meant 
very little more than “slight improbability ” would mean 
in the mouth of a less sanguine prophet. Is not the almost 
unknown thing which we call “ genius” positively essential 
to this springing-up of a newand original school of painting? 
And how does the multiplication of zeal, talent, industry, 
and ardent desire to create, secure the dropping of this 
genius from the clouds? Have not all these conditions 
existed to almost as remarkable an extent as they do now, 
without producing it? Would any one maintain that 
zeal, talent, industry, and ardent desire to become a great 
musician have any tendency at all to produce the great 
musician P These qualities have existed in rich profusion 
generation after generation, without producing the result. 
Nobody knows what sort of external stimulus is most 
favourable to the growth of this sort of genius, and nobody 
knows whether even if we did know this, and could 
provide it in abundance, we should be any nearer to our 
end. We may have all the conditions favourable to 
stimulate genius in any number of cases, without the 
existence in any one case of that special germ of original 
vitality which, if only it were once there, would spring 
into activity under the kindling influence of these con- 
ditions,—just as you may heap wood on your altar in any 
quantity, but, in the absence of the fire from heaven, you 
have no hope even of consuming the sacrifice. 

If we turn to literature, which was Mr. Balfour’s proper 
subject, what light does our knowledge of the individual 
origin of great genius throw upon the noticn that what 
Mr. Balfour calls the conditions favourable to its produc- 
tion have much to do with the actual birth of genius? It 
might be conjectured, perhaps, that Scott’s and Byron’s 
genius was favoured by the circumstances of their birth ; 
that the wild scenes in which Scott’s infancy was passed, 
and the local legends with which his head was filled, 
determined him to ballad-writing, and that the ballad- 
writing led naturally in its turn to romance; and that the 
high station and undisciplined liberty of Byron’s child- 
hood fostered that passionate self-will and brooding imagi- 
nation which showed themselves in his fierce, scornful, 
and moody verse. This, we say, might perhaps be con- 
jectured with some probability ; and the like might be said 
of Wordsworth’s infancy. But how shall we maintain that 
the conditions of Keats’s Cockney birth in a livery-stable, or 
his education in a dissecting-room, favoured the growth of 
that most delicate and rich type of almost Hellenic clear- 
ness and beauty of imagination? And how shall we 
maintain that Dickens’s menial tasks in the corking of 
blacking-bottles fostered the growth of that wonderful 
humour and that microscopic accuracy of vision which 
filled the world with laughter and with inimitable carica- 
ture such as no comedy, not even Molitre’s, had antici- 
pated? Again, who would have ventured to predict that 
a wild, despotic Irish evangelical like Patrick Bronte, 
banished to the bleakest of Yorkshire moors, would have 
been the father of children so eager, original, and vivid in 


their reveries as those who eventually produced - 
0 
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far as we know anything of the origin of genius, that 
origin is usually a surprise. It is the rare exception, 
not the rule, when we find Chatham succeeding in pro- 
ducing such a hot-house flower as William Pitt, or James 
Mill succeeding in elaborating a specimen more perfect 
than himself of a thinker of his own type, in the studious, 
diligent, diffuse, lucid, and rather dreary logician and 
economist who left his mark on the English philosophy 
of the third quarter of this century. Nor do we ever 
find in rare instances of this sort, the higher kinds of 
original genius. Pitt and John Stuart Mill were con- 
siderable triumphs of training for a purpose; but that 

urpose was a very limited one, and had none of the large- 
ness and freshness of vitality which attaches to original 
genius. We doubt profoundly whether there are any 
general conditions which are sufficiently favourable to the 

owth of genius, to render it substantially more probable 
that such genius will spring into existence where they exist, 
than where they do not exist. Genius has a habit of 
defying unfavourable conditions,—even of transforming 
unfavourable conditions into favourable ones by the 
magic of its own spell. Dickens turned even his 
squalid blacking-bottles to the best account, just as 
Shakespeare transformed the rural stupidities and troubles 
of village life into the materials of the richest comedy and 
pathos. We suspect that what Mr. Balfour considers con- 
ditions favourable to the growth of genius, mean little more 
than circumstances which may be turned to advantage by the 
magic of genius, just as the most apparently unfavourable 
conditions might be turned to advantage too, but circum- 
stances nevertheless which have almost as little to do with 
its appearance if it does appear, as, to borrow the Duke of 
Devonshire’s simile, the advantage of getting as high as the 
top of St. Paul’s has to do with success in achieving a journey 
tothe moon. You may train and stimulate talent, but genius 
moulds its own conditions. If it were not so, we should 
regard the tendency of the present day to lean on others, 
—to throw all sorts of new responsibilities on the State, to 
impute blame to the rich for the sufferings of the poor, to 
saddle society with the guilt of individuals,—as about the 
most unfavourable conditions for the development of 
genius which could be conceived. But genius makes its 
own conditions, and is much more likely to turn all this 
elaborate development of helpless sensibility to its own 
purpose, and that in the most unexpected way, than it is 
to be suffocated by unfavourable conditions, or to die of 
too much fostering. 








SIR M. E. GRANT-DUFF ON M. RENAN. 


N the very interesting but also very amazing volume which 
Sir M. E. Grant-Duff has just published on M. Renan, whom 

he declares, even when “judged by the teachings of the Galilean 
lake” to have been “still a saint,” the expression applied by 
one of the writers in the Spectator to his hero, “a Voltaire 
sucré,” is spoken of as “a silly phrase,” because it suggests a 
resemblance between two minds in every respect as unlike each 
other as it is possible for two brilliant men of the same nation, 
who busied themselves to some slight extent with the same 
subject, to be. It was never suggested that the minds of 
Voltaire and Renan were alike; but it is certain that the 
influence they exerted on the Christian faith of their European 
admirers was in many respects identical ; nor are we sure that 
that of the “ Voltaire sucré” was not, on the whole, decidedly 
the more destructive of the two. There are many minds which 
resist sceptical scorn, but which cannot resist sceptical patron- 
age. Voltaire adopted the one attitude towards our Lord, M. 
Renan the other. And we imagine that it would be difficult 
to say which of the two has undermined Christianity with 
more effect. Renan, as Sir M. Grant-Duff reminds us, said 
of Voltaire that he had done more serious injury to historic 
studies “than an invasion of barbarians.” And surely Voltaire 
might retort that Renan had done more to make Christians 
pity and apologise for their Master, than all the Deists and 
Atheists who ever wrote. M. Renan may have been a saint, 
if amiability makes a saint. Sir Mountstuart thinks that he 
governed his life by the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
a remark in which he is thinking, no doubt, of the command 
to love your enemies. But there are other and more difficult 
precepts for our modern civilised communities than that. 
And we cannot cay that we regard the sentimentalism of 
M. Renan as at all Christlike. He seems to have held 





that if you could but infect mankind with vague ideal 
emotions, it did not much matter how you managed it. “ From 
the festivals of Adonis to the services of Holy Week,” he said, 
“the stories and pictures best fitted to open the source of tears 
have not failed to any cult. It is so sweet to weep over a 
redeeming God, over a victim who has offered himself up for ‘ 
the salvation of the faithful;” and, if we understand M. 
Renan rightly, it is all the sweeter if you are fully aware 
that you are feeding your mind upon a fable, and not 
upon the truth, for then you may take your poetical sorrows 
more lightly, and need not be in grim earnest about them. 
This amiable saint of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Dnoff’s is a‘ 
great apologist for religious emotions without any real justi- 
fication for them, for sentiments founded upon fictions, for 
religions of which he had silenced the central pulse for ever 
in all who followed his teaching. The great figure in his 
Christianity is one who, in his view, conspired with his own 
disciples to work a mock miracle for the purpose of inspiring - 
faith ; and yet M. Renan maintained that, though he had 
criticised everything in Christianity, he had in effect “ upheld 
everything.” Yes, he upheld it just as a conjuror upholds 
what he only pretends to lift from the ground. Nor did he 
even always pretend to uphold holiness of life. In his reminis- 
cences of his youth he throws out a hint that Nature knows 
nothing of chastity, which had a thoroughly corrupting ten- 
dency; nor does even Sir M. E. Grant-Duff himself say a word : 
for the “ Abbesse de Jouarre.” M. Renan, in truth, did not take 
religious principles seriously,—at all events, in the sense which 
the Germans or the English attach to the word “serious.” 
In his inner thought, he appears to have confounded the 
regions of fact and fiction, and assigned to a consciously dis- 
honest enthusiast the place of the redeemer of the world, 
so far at least as he acknowledged any. Sir Mountstuart 
paints M. Renan as pursuing truth through everything, and 
hesitating at no sacrifice to attain it. But then, what did he 
mean by truth? Apparently, the right to explode illusion, 
and then sentimentally reinstate it as an act of favour on the 
throne from which, as a matter of right, he had cast it down. 


We do not doubt for a moment that M. Renan gave what 
he believed to be as good a guess at the origin of Christianity 
as his historical learning and his sympathetic nature enabled 
him to give. We do not doubt for a moment that it cost 
him considerable pain to make that guess, and that it would , 
have pleased him better in many respects to say that he 
sincerely held Christianity to be a gift from above, if only 
he could have thought it so. But he did not in any in- 
telligible sense regard religion as a gift from above at all. 
For him revelation had no meaning. So far as we can judge, 
he expected his sister Henrietta, after her death, to help him 
about as much (or as little) by revealing her maturer views 
to him from the world beyond, as he expected from the action 
of divine grace. Religion was to him not the gift of God, 
but the speculation of man. “ Révéle-moi, 5 bon génie,” he 
writes to her, “i moi que tu aimais, ces vérités qui dominent 
la mort, empéchent de la craindre, et la font presque aimer ;” 
and he certainly expected as much (or as little) reply from 
her as he expected.from his prayers to him whom he termed 
“the Proteus whom no reason limits and no language ex- 
presses.” To our minds, Renan was never serious in his 
religion at all. No man could be serious who was content, as 
he was, with one whom he regarded as a mock miracle-monger 
for a divine exemplar, and who could, in his old age, scatter 
hints that, after all, the rigid purity of Christianity was a 
sort of preternatural superstition, and that what Mr. Arnold 
called the service of Lubricity, might be more natural. 

Of course it is quite open to any one to believe that an 
amiable sceptic who has worked hard at the history of a religion, 
who has found it wanting in solid foundations, and who has 
made considerable sacrifices to say so,—and all this M. Renan 
did,—is a great lover of truth. And if that were all that we 
know of M. Renan, we should not for a moment hesitate to 
admit it. Unfortunately it is not all. What is still more cha- 
racteristic of him than even these traits, is that after under- 
mining, as he held, these solid foundations of Christianity, he 
trifled with the serious meaning of that which he had in his own 
belief established, and tried to persuade both himself and his 
fellow-countrymen that he had not really assailed the religious 
validity of Christianity at all, but had left it, if not ex- 
actly where it was, in a better position than before. In fact, 
he made of the fiction into which he resolved it, a sort 
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of whipped cream of sentiment, and went about assuring 
everybody that this whipped cream was a no less good, 
perhaps even a better, food for the soul than the belief 
in revelation, which he had to his own satisfaction dis- 
pelled. It is this that incenses us against M. Renan, and 
the type of thinker that M. Renan represents. If there be no 
clear light shed from any mind infinitely higher than 
humanity on our life, let us bend our heads in humiliation, 
and endeavour with the best fortitude we can to bear the 
hardness of our fate, but let us not go about exulting in the 
beauty of our own prismatic fancies, and call that religion. 
Religion is something that binds us, and not something that 
we are free to toy with as M. Renan toyed with his Christian 
dreams. Religion, according to M. Renan, was an “ aspiration 
towards the ideal world,” and the gulf between that and what 
we mean by religion, is as wide as the whole diameter of 
being. Christianity relies on inspiration, not on aspiration. 
And M. Renan does not believe in inspiration, but only in 
aspiration. As an infant may sigh for the moon, without 
getting it, so man may sigh himself out towards the Infinite in 
all directions, and be none the better for it. There is a fine 
piece of writing which Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff quotes from 
Renan’s essay on Feuerbach, which he calls “ very amusing 
and very true,” but which seems to us very sad and very 
false, though admirably expressed. Feuerbach said that 
he had “ quarrelled with God and the world,” though how he 
could quarrel with God in whom he had no belief, as he had 
quarrelled with the world in which he did believe, we do 
not know. But here are M. Renan’s comments on the state- 
ment :— 

“ Quand un Allemand se vante d’étre impie, il ne faut jamais le 

croire sur parole. L’Allemand n’est pas capable d’étre irréli- 
gieux; la religion, c’est-i-dire l’aspiration au monde idéal, est le 
fond méme de sa nature. Quand il veut étre athée, il ’est dévote- 
ment et avec une sorte d’onction. Que si vous pratiquez le culte 
du beau et du vrai ; si la sainteté de la morale parle & votre cceur ; 
si toute beauté et toute vérité vous reportent au foyer de la vie 
sainte ; que si, arrivés ld, vous renoncez @ la parole, vous enve- 
loppez votre téte, vous confondez ’ dessein votre pensée et votre 
langage pour ne rien dire de limité en face de l’infini, comment 
osez-vous parler d’athéisme? Que si vos facultés, vibrant simul- 
tanément, n’ont jamais rendu ce grand son unique que nous 
appelons Dieu, je n’ai plus rien A dire; vous manquez de |’élément 
essentiel et caractérisque de notre nature.” 
The whole pith of these remarks depends, it will be observed, 
on the assumption that religion means nothing but an aspira- 
tion after the ideal. It meant nothing more to M. Renan. 
But it meant a great deal more to Feuerbach, and it means a 
great deal more to most Englishmen. To us, if religion does 
not come from above, does not bind us, does not impress us 
with the imperative of a higher will, and the providence of an 
infinite wisdom, it is nothing,—a mere toy with which we 
trifle, a fairy-tale with which we flatter ourselves, wax in 
plastic hands. There is nothing in it to lean upon, nothing 
that a serious man can take into account, nothing beyond 
the phantasms of our dreams. To our mind, the German, and 
the Englishman too, is quite capable of being “ irreligious ; ” 
indeed, his irreligion is a much more formidable thing, just as 
his religion is a much more formidable thing, than anything 
which M. Renan conceived under either name. To him, re- 
ligion was an aspiration, and irreligion inability to aspire. 
To us, religion is obligation,—obligation to a very real and 
almighty master; and irreligion is like the condition in 
which a battle-horse finds itself when, in the thick of the 
battle, it has suddenly lost its rider, a condition of fatal 
liberty, of overwhelming confusion. To M. Renan, religion 
was a fairy-tale, and irreligion just that dullness of the fancy 
which renders fairy-tales vapid and unmeaning. We can 
hardly wonder, therefore, at his light, amiable, and sentimental 
surmises and doubts,—the child’s-play of a radiant but irra- 
tional faney. 





BOOKLESSNESS. 

OW many books, not being Blue-Books or diplomatic 
memoirs, had Lord Palmerston ever read in his life? 

We ask that apparently unprovoked question because we 
fancy we see in the public mind, and especially among the 
literary class, a strong disposition to confuse acquaintance 
with books not only with knowledge—which, though an error, 
is a natural one—but with intelligence and efficiency, which is a 
serious mistake. Books give much, and in some departments of 
life are indispensable; but they do not always supply even know- 
ledge, and the most experienced, when they have a necessity 
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for knowing a subject accurately, often push them aside, ang 
try to obtain knowledge “at first hand,”—that is, in fact, from 
those who have drawn conclusions from personal experience, 
You may read, for example, all the books ever written about 
India or Ireland or Russia, and then know less about them 
than many a bookless man who has obtained his conclusions 
by a careful process of observation, or by collating with 
some patience the verbal testimony of those whom he 
can trust. The true expert, the man whom statesmen, 
and soldiers, and financiers believe in when serious affairs 
are on hand, is rarely the product of reading; while in more 
limited fields of knowledge—engineering, for example, or 
agriculture—he never is. Books, in fact, cannot take the 
place of experience, even with those who can read as they 
should,—that is, who can rely on themselves to “ disembowel ” 
a book accurately, a number which even among reading men 
is smaller than the world suspects. Masses of accurate know. 
ledge existed in the world before books began—witness the 
older triumphs of architecture and hydraulics—and much of 
it was handed on from generation to generation, as the secrets 
of farming and cattle-breeding are now, without any writing 
at all. Even knowledge, therefore, does not belong only to 
the men of books, who, in all departments, rather preserve 
than create it, while efficiency seems almost to belong to those 
who study little. There are exceptions, of course, like Mr. 
Gladstone, who reads everything—though all his reading 
does not teach him history—but sway over mankind has 
not belonged principally to readers, and has not unfre. 
quently belonged to men who despised books, finding 
in themselves and their experience or, in a few cases, 
in their own genius, better guides. The greatest soldier 
who ever lived, Alexander of Macedon, though he slept 
with Homer under his pillow, had probably never seen 
a book on military art; and though Von Moltke was a 
student, we may be permitted to doubt if Marlborough ever 
was. He read only Shakespeare zealously. Certainly, in our 
time no able man who wanted a chief for any great under- 
taking of any kind would dream of asking the limits of his 
reading, or would be able to avoid a silent prejudice against a 
candidate, partly unreasonable, but partly also the result of 
a traditionary experience, if he knew that he was in any 
special degree a student of books. He would think hima 
man apt to be misled. Indeed, in one great condition of 
efficiency, perhaps in practice the greatest of all conditions, 
we should assign to unread men—we do not mean uneducated 
men, but men who never voluntarily open books—a definite 
superiority. They are apt to choose men better. Soldiers 
who do not read make no mistake about their General. 
The man who, in our time, displayed the power of choosing 
agents in a supreme degree, the first German Emperor, 
scarcely ever read anything except reports, and probably did 
not know a tenth of the literature familiar in a way to his 
Imperial rival, who never but once in his life—and that was 
an accident—chose a man correctly. The explanation is, of 
course, that reading cannot give either judgment or insight 
or decision, that is, can in no way create character, and it 
is on character that efficiency mainly, if not entirely, depends. 
Charlemagne rebuilt the Western Empire, but could never 
write, and remained to the end of his life dependent on his 
secretaries for book-knowledge. 

As to intelligence, the case is a little different. A man 
certainly cannot make himself intelligent by much reading, 
any more than he can make himself beautiful or long-sighted ; 
but we suppose it is impossible for a man originally intelligent 
not to widen and deepen his intelligence by reading. The books, 
if he remembers them, must give him something. It seemsan 
absurd paradox to affirm the contrary, and we are half- 
ashamed of the suspicion that there are men of whom the 
proposition is untrue, men, that is, of whom the native intelli- 
gence is slightly deteriorated by every book they swallow- 
We entertain the suspicion, nevertheless, as, we believe, did the 
first Lord Lytton, a man with an unusual acquaintance with 
mankind. ‘There certainly have been fools whose want of 
intelligence was due almost exclusively to reading, and we 
could ourselves name two distinctly intelligent men whose 
intelligence was seriously injured by getting particular books 
“on the brain.” They did not merely gain nothing from the 
books ; they lost much, a result which experts in philanthropy 
tell us is by no means unknown among reading artisans. 
Some book masters them, and the power of thinking they 
originally possessed seems to dwindle away. It is exces- 
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sively difficult to test such a theory, because the powers may 
decay after reading, and not in consequence of reading ; but we 
really think it is applicable to the well-known case of Madame 
@Arblay. She not only wrote better before she had read 
auch, but she thought better, and—though we cannot be so 
jnhuman as to suggest the experiment—nobody who will read 
her last novel, “The Wanderer,” through, will, we think, 
doubt that it was reading which had killed her intelligence. 
Macaulay says it was Dr. Johnson, but we believe it was 
fiterature. Such cases, however, we may admit to be few; 
but we suspect that in many the result of reading on the 
intelligence is over-estimated, and that the books have been 
food to the mind, and not, as so many people now assert, 
tonics to the mental digestive power. They have not 
created or even developed intelligence, but only given in- 
telligence something to do. The books bring the force pos- 
sessed by their readers to bear upon study, but the books do not 
increase force even by an atom. Their readers would, in fact, 
probably have been keener if they had applied the same force 
in another way. Certainly there are plenty of people, men 
and women, who are exceedingly intelligent, and this not in 
any limited direction, who never read, who know nothing about 
books, and who could not gain from them any appreciable 
addition to their brightness. They have observed, they have 
thought, and they can talk. They observe, as a rule, much 
more closely than the readers, who are apt either to be pre- 
occupied, or to be mentally “ dissipated ”—there is no other 
word—and they think, when they think, in a more original 
way, or rather, as that word has nowa conventional meaning, 
in a way which is less obscured by the influence of “ the com- 
mon-sense of most.” Their thoughts, poor or perfect, are at 
least their own, and are strong thoughts. They lack width 
usually, though not always; for intercourse with readers has 
much of the effect of reading; but they have a certain direct- 
ness and tenacity as to the point at issue. They are apt, too, 
to have humour, the incongruities of things striking them 
even more than they strike readers—how much had Burns 
read?—and humour of the peculiar kind which we define 
rather indefinitely by the word “raciness,” that is flavour, 
the trace of the onion which animates the salad. In talking, itis 
said, they are deficient ; but that is often only because they are 
in presence of persons whose knowledge of books they dread, 
or because they belong to the classes or races—for there are 
both—to whom the privilege of talking easily has not been 
given. There are women among us who never read, and talk 
excellently well—there were scores of them in France just 
before the Revolution—and men who talk as only chiefs of pro- 
fessions can, but who have never seen a book since they were at 
College. Indeed, we believe that if the literary would inquire, 
they would be rather startled at the number of the latter. There 
are not only the scores of able men who have no time for 
reading, but other scores in every profession to whom reading 
is very like an impossibility. They cannot do it any more 
than a reading man can get through “Sismondi,” or “The 
Wanderer,” of which we spoke above. There is a literary 
assumption current, now indeed crystallising into an axiom, 
that all able men with the time can read books, and that if 
they do not, it is the fault of the newspapers, or the novels, 
er congenital perversity; but the assumption is totally un- 
founded. Numbers of men of keen intelligence simply cannot 
read, and never open a book, and neither suffer for the 
deficiency nor find it suspected by the world. There was 
plenty of intelligence before printing, and before manuscripts 
became accessible to any but the wealthy. (Did manuscripts 
ever become cheap? They were reproduced by slave-labour, 
no doubt; but such slaves were costly, and the time they took 
must not be measured by the experience of our scriveners. 
They write with fluid ink ; and we fancy that, like the learned 
of Asia, the ancient copyists did not.) In Asia, outside the- 
ology, all ability is independent of book-knowledge; and the 
statesmen who never read are infinitely more intelligent than 
the Baboos who kill their original thinking-power by studying 
the books of a foreign people. 


We do not mean, of course, to depreciate reading for those 
to whom it is beneficial. To many men, books are the only 
sources of knowledge; and to all they afford, if wisely used, the 
means of growing wider. All we desire to do is to protest against 
the thesis that a man who does not read is necessarily either 
unintelligent or ignorant or inefficient, and to affirm that there 
are other methods of culture than devotion to the study of 





books. The most effective training is still the experience of large 
affairs, and the next best, acquaintance with those to whom 
that experience has fallen. After that comes reading, which, 
as we are now maintaining, gives rather width than potency. 
If it were not so, the proper Premier would be the Mr. 
Casaubon of the day, and most of the administrators of great 
concerns, be they political or otherwise, ought to resign in 
favour of successful Girton girls. Ignorance is a heavy draw- 
back to any man, but much knowledge of books may leave, 
and not unfrequently does leave, the reader, who believes he 
is gathering wisdom, as ignorant as a child. 





THE FUTURE OF THE FUR SEALS. 
MODERN Aristophanes would find congenial material 
for poking fun at international tribunals in the judicial 
assembly now gathered at Paris to decide on the great Seal 
case between Great Britain and the United States. Instead 
of the dog and her puppies, the seal and her “pups” might 
appear to modify the too rigid application of the unbending 
principles of international law, and plead for the introduction 
of a little human feeling into a case in which, however the 
verdict may be cast, the welfare and continuance of a humble 
and innocent race of great antiquity and historic interest 
trembles in the balance. 

We write not without feeling, for it is the hard fate of the 
Seals to have a good cause and bad advocates. The case for 
the seals is as good as a case could be, yet their counsel too 
often abandon argument to abuse the plaintiff’s attorney. 
American diplomatists, in defending their clients, seem 
often to forget the duty of international courtesy while 
urging points of international law; and though the published 
matter bearing on the subject in hand already fills many 
thousands of folio pages, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that even now, between the sober covers of a Blue- 
book, the counsel retained on behalf of the persecuted 
animals have contrived to raise questions of personal veracity 
and national good faith with a persistency and ineptitude 
sufficient to ruffle the feelings of the least interested diplo- 
matist on the other side. This is the more to be regretted 
because in the last documents published by the United States 
authorities on the Sealing question, a summary of the case 
to be presented on their behalf before the arbitrators sitting 
at Paris, the claim to consider the whole of Behring Sea as 
private waters owned by the United States, and liable to be 
closed at will against the world, which was so hotly urged by 
the late Secretary Blaine, has been for the moment abandoned. 
The “main object of the Government” is stated to be “the 
protection and preservation of the seal herd which has its 
home in the Pribilov Islands, and to save the seals from exter- 
mination.” Such an object must command sympathy if urged 
in the proper spirit, and with due regard to any interests which 
may have accrued to others in the fishery, from previous 
neglect to consider the chances of such a result in the past. 
In the quaint language of international law, it is urged that to 
encourage practices which must destroy a useful and valuable 
industry is contra bonos mores ; that the profit made by killing 
the female seals before the birth of the young, on the way to 
the islands which have from time beyond memory been their 
nurseries, is an act of international unfairness, analogous to 
the destruction of the shoals of fish by Americans off the 
Canadian shore by poison, in order to gain a small profit,— 
such destruction of fish off the Cornish coast, by dynamite, being 
illegal by English law. Perhaps a closer instance would be 
the wholesale capture of female salmon on their way to spawn 
in English rivers, when out at sea, supposing that the habits 
of the salmon made such an enterprise possible to Dutch or 
Norwegian fishermen. The précis of the case, now being urged 
by the United States counsel at Paris, is too condensed to con- 
tain the flowers of rhetoric which adorned the despatches of 
Mr. Blaine; for instance, we no longer find the necessary, but 
unpleasant, business of knocking seals on the head with clubs, 
and then skinning them, described as a “ peaceful and secluded 
field of industry,” and the like. But the gross allegations of 
dishonesty and chicane, then made in public despatches 
against Lord Salisbury, are now repeated with a curtness and 
scolding insistence against the English Commissioners who 
spent some three months among the seal islands and in the 
Behring Sea in order to report their impressions gathered on 
the spot, which oversteps all the decencies of international 
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controversy. This is the more to be regretted because the 
Report of the Commission lends itself readily to criticism 
without such allegations. The claim to close the Behring Sea 
was one which Great Britain was competent to deal with on 
the evidence of existing documents and national usage. But 
the statements as to the permanent damage inflicted by seal- 
catching in the open sea demanded some investigation on the 
spot, either to controvert or confirm the angry protests of the 
American Government. The British Commissioners spent 
some three months in cruising in the Northern Pacific and 
Behring Sea. They visited the islands, and took much evidence, 
admittedly of an interested character, from the captains of 
vessels and others engaged in the “pelagic,” or, as the 
Americans would prefer to call it, the “poaching” seal- 
fishery ; and the result is a report which puts the case of the 
Canadian and Victorian sealers in a rather better position to go 
to arbitration, but which, based as it is on surmises as to the 
habits of the seals, unsupported by sound observation and 
contrary to the natural instinct of animals, which is asserted 
with such uniform predominance in the care of their young, 
invites criticism, and is repellent to the bonos mores which in 
such matters may be credited to seals equally with man. 
The Report is, in fact, an apology for the practices of our 
Colonists at sea, and endeavours to show that the proportion 
of female seals destroyed on their way to the “ rookeries” to 
give birth to their young, is not large; that the “pups,” as 
the infant seals are called by the traders, do not die of 
starvation when the mother-seals are killed, when at sea 
seeking food, by the sealers who prowl round the islands 
outside the three-mile limit; and that the decrease of 
the herd is due to the over-killing of male seals by 
the American Company on the islands themselves, and to 
mismanagement in details of the seal-preserve. Here is cer- 
tainly ample ground for comment and confutation without 
calling names. Taking the conclusions of the Commission in 
the reverse order to that in which they are enumerated, it 
may be assumed that, in managing so extremely valuable a 
property, the American Company may be trusted to look after 
their own interests. The Commissioners admit that the 
management is “transcendentally perfect,” whatever that 
may mean. As to the conjecture that the diminution of the 
herd is due to the over-killing of the young male seals, the 
American counsel urges fairly enough that the seal is a highly 
polygamous creature, the strong old males or “ rock-masters ” 
appropriating as many as thirty or forty females to their own 
establishment, and keeping all others at a distance. Photo- 
graphs were produced of the scene on the rocks, in which 
groups of disconsolate bachelor seals were gathered outside 
the married quarters, unable to obtain the society of a single 
* eligible female.” Against this we have the assertion of the 
British Commissioners that the numbers in the seal “ harems” 
have increased from four to eightfold. We do not find any evi- 
dence in proof of this view; but as Mr. Henry Elliot stated that 
in 1874 the number in each “ harem” averaged from five to 
twenty, and that in “ many instances forty-five to fifty females 
were in charge of one male,”’—an increase of “ eightfold ” in 
such an existing disparity of the sexes must be matter of 
common knowledge, if it exists. But even if some small part 
of the decrease in the seals is due to the system in force on 
the islands, it can hardly be contended that the wholesale 
killing of the pregnant seals on their way to the shore, and 
the slaughter of the nursing females in the waters round the 
islands, is not replete with cruelty and waste. No more 
wanton crime can be perpetrated by man against the brute 
creation than the killing of a mother with unweaned young. 
Even if due to accident, it would be matter for deep 
regret. In the case of the fur seals, the act is deliberate, 
and its object profit. Many of the ships engaged in this 
odious traffic are owned by American subjects, who share 
the blame equally with Canadian and Victorian sealers. It 
is not without regret that we find the British Commissioners 
alleging an excuse, and a poor one at best, for such practices. 
They have persuaded themselves that when a mother-seal is 
destroyed, the orphan is adopted by others in the herd, 
and that the shocking mortality among the “pups,” whose 
bodies were counted by the hundred, must be due to 
an “epidemic.” All the bodies of these dead “ pups ” which 
were examined were found to be terribly emaciated, and 
without food in the stomach,—they had, in fact, been starved; 
and we agree with the remark of the American Commissioners, 





that it “seems an extraordinary circumstance that all the 
young seals destroyed by stampedes, epidemics, or raids, if 
any of these were the cause, should be starvelings.” The 
evidence which has convinced the Commissioners that the 
shooting of the migrating females does not cause a large per.. 
centage of loss is hardly more convincing; while the cruelty 
involved needs no demonstration. We hope that the result 
of the Paris Arbitration will be the total cessation of “ pelagic” 
sealing in Behring Sea. The “industry ” is self-destructive, 
and must cease, even if continued for a few more years, owing: 
to the destruction of the seals. Common sense and common, 
humanity alike suggest the obvious remedy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. PARNELL. 


[To tHe Epiror or THe ‘‘ Sprectator,”’] 
Srr,—Knowing, as I do, your old affection for Mr. Gladstone, 
and your scrupulous fairness as to his aims and motives, and 
taking also into account the high moral tone of your paper, 
it is with great pain and astonishment, though in silence, that 
I have observed the line you have taken all along as to the 
fall of Mr. Parnell. But the concluding half of your article, 
in the Spectator of April 15th, entitled ‘“Banquo’s Ghost,” 
obliges me to utter a protest. 

I do not care to go into the matter of Mr. Gladstone’s 
encounter with Mr. Chamberlain on the night of April 10th, 
further than to say that, having myself been present at the 
great speech in Leeds on October 7th, 1881 (not in 1882, as 
you appear to think), I can assert that it was most un- 
doubtedly directed against Mr. Parnell,—first, for defying 
the Land Act, and secondly, for inciting the Irish people to 
lawlessness and violence. Certainly this indictment included 
those whom Mr. Parnell led; but not by name, and simply 
as Mr. Parnell’s subordinates. 

Mr. Gladstone’s course of action for the last twelve years 
with regard to Mr. Parnell has really nothing mysterious 
about it. It was expressed pithily by himself once, in 1886: 
or 1887, in private conversation, on being asked how he could 
now be acting with a man he had once imprisoned. He 
replied,—‘“ I locked him up in 1881 because he was wrong. I 
act with him now because he is right. I should lock him up 
again if I thought he deserved it.” What is indeed mysterious 
is not Mr. Gladstone’s line of action, but Mr. Parnell’s. No 
one who closely observed the course of events between 1882 
and 1886, can doubt that Mr. Parnell did adopt a new and a 
“moderating” line from the time he emerged from prison 
in May, 1882. In the light of subsequent history, it is 
impossible to guess what his motives were. For most cer- 
tainly, when his disgrace came, he did his utmost by every- 
thing he said, wrote, and did, to pull down the edifice he had 
for five years been assisting to raise. But the fact remains 
that during those five years his work was directed to the 
allaying of race hatreds, to the creation of a Parliamentary 
party, and to the development of a constitutional demand for 
self-government throughout Ireland. 

You introduce, of course, an element of confusion into your 
article by speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s Leeds speech as the 
“thunderbolt of 1882,” and thus making him stultify himself 
by his description of Mr. Parnell’s influence as “a moderating 
force” after that year. The “thunderbolt” was launched 
in 1881. 

As to the events of November, 1890, you make insinuations 
which are unworthy of you. You imply that the divorce suit 
(I presume you mean its result) had no effect upon any one at 
first but the ‘“ Nonconformists.” It is true that certain 
leading Nonconformist papers were among the first to speak ; 
but there was no section of the Liberal Party which did not 
almost simultaneously take the same line. That the Spectator, 
of all journals, should hold the opinion that no notice should 
have been taken of the verdict by the leader of the Liberal 
Party, is indeed astounding. What would have been the out- 
cry—the justifiable and righteous outcry—of all parties, had 
Mr. Gladstone adopted such a course P 

Mr. Parnell’s disgrace was a heavy blow to the cause of Home- 
rule, and no one was more conscious of this than Mr. Gladstone. 
One would have supposed that you, Sir, would have been the first 
to understand that upon the revival of such painful memories 
in the form of Mr. Chamberlain’s attack, Mr. Gladstone 
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should have been anxious to speak gently of the “ lost leader” 
now that the grave has closed over him. As to Mr. Glad- 
stone being “conquered and fascinated by ” Mr. Parnell, it is 
you, Sir, who are conquered and fascinated by your own delu- 
gions in the matter. Mr. Gladstone was (not “conquered,” 
but) convinced as to Home-rule from no “ fascination” for 
Mr. Parnell (with whom he had no intimate relations, and 
not more than five private interviews during the whole of the 
five years), but by the simple prosaic fact that a constitutional 
demand for it had been made for the first time, and for the 
first time backed by the immense majority of Irish repre- 
sentatives.—I am, Sir, &c., Y. 


| We differ in toto from our correspondent. Between 1882 
and 1890 Mr. Parnell was not, in our opinion, a moderating 
force at all. He was throughout that time the defender, as he 
had been the original instigator, of the boycotting policy. He 
never even uttered so much as a moral condemnation of the 
outrages, but only spoke of them as impolitic. Impolicy was 
the ground, and the only ground, on which he disapproved 
the “Plan of Campaign.” Mr. Gladstone himself re- 
peatedly apologised both for boycotting and the “Plan of 
Campaign ” after he had allied himself with Mr. Parnell, and 
that is what we referred to, and shall always regard, as 
evidence of that most unnatural fascination exerted over a 
great statesman by a selfish and unscrupulous politician. 
Why should we have thought Mr. Parnell any the worse after 
189) than we thought him before 1890? The immoralities of 
his political career were just as visible before as after the 
trial which revealed the immoralities of his private life.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





A SANGUINE GLADSTONIAN. 
(To rHE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘Sprecraror,’’] 

S1r,—The amusingly simple-minded letter from my friend, 
Mr. J. Andrewes Reeve, which you published on April 22nd, 
is an opportune illustration of the invincible inability, even of 
Gladstonians who read the Spectator, to appreciate the in- 
tensity of abhorrence felt by Irish Unionists towards Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. Mr. Reeve regrets that Mr. Gladstone 
has not gone to Ireland to “ deal personally with the opponents 
of his policy,” and to make “an earnest missionary effort.” A 
similar regret, for various reasons—some of which made one 
thankful that the old gentleman was safe on the other side of 
the Channel!—I heard repeatedly expressed in much more 
forcible language among the teeming thousands who swarmed 
into the streets of Belfast on Easter Tuesday to do honour to 
Mr. Balfour as the representative of uncompromising hostility 
to Rome-rule. Many of those men, with a simplicity almost 
equal to Mr. Reeve’s, imagined that if Mr. Gladstone could 
only have witnessed that memorable demonstration, he would 
have been immediately converted from his evil ways! Can 
Mr. Reeve seriously suppose that any cajolery of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s could induce Ulstermen to accept Home-rule in any 
shape or form? Submission may, perhaps, be wrung from 
Ulster by force, but never by consent. 

Mr. Reeve is not unnaturally “puzzled” by his leader’s 
“apparent shrinking from meeting with opponents from Irish 
Unionist organisations.” He may well be so. If, however, 
the Prime Minister, instead of refusing to listen to those who 
differ from him, and instead of treating such bodies as the 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce with petulant and intolerant 
impatience, had extended to them an ordinary measure of 
courtesy, Irish loyalists—many of whom used to be able to 
say, with Tennyson, “we love Mr. Gladstone, but hate his 
policy "—might, indeed, have retained something of respect 
for the man; but their resistance to his scheme of Irish 
government would have been none the less determined, none 
the less uncompromising.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

The Temple, April 22nd. Ronatp McNEILL. 





(To THe Eprtor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The letter of the “Sanguine Gladstonian,” the Rev. J. 
Andrewes Reeve, is to me, a brother-clergyman who has lived 
in Ireland fifty-two years since I was born, a startling revela- 
tion. The Home-rule question, it appears, is to him, and to 
thousands of other Gladstoniansin England, a question merely 
of the application of the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount and of the kindred principle, “ Charity thinketh no 
evil.” My instantaneous thought on reading his letter was 





this, that of the author of that Sermon it is recorded on one 
occasion that “ Many believed on Him,”—spoke, no doubt, fair 
words to Him. Yet He refused to trust Himself to them, for 
He knew what was in them. And the author of that magni- 
ficent psalm on charity, from which I have quoted, upon a 
question of national character wrote thus,—“ Even a prophet o 
their own said: ‘The Cretans are always liars...... This 
witness is true, therefore rebuke them sharply.” On the 
question what the Nationalist leaders are likely to do if they 
are given power, which is the better authority,—Mr. Glad- 
stone, who steadily avoids going in the way of information, 
and, throughout his long life, has thought it worth while to 
spend but three days in Ireland; or the earnest, unanimous 
voice of 1,200,000 persons, of all ranks and classes, who have 
passed all their lives in Ireland, who have witnessed often the 
agonised terror of the weak and helpless under the relentless 
tyranny of the leaders of the Nationalist movement? Is it not 
time for the “sanguine Gladstonians” to pause and consider 
whether their Christian charity is not misplaced ; whether every 
one indiscriminately is worthy of trust, and whether “the 
prophets of their own,” the leaders of the Nationalists them- 
selves—notably, and lately, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Walsh—have not in the public Press called one another 
“liars”? Weare asked whether we can trust the Nationalist 
leaders; and a million-and-a-quarter of Irish people, with one 
voice, and with all the conviction and energy of which we are 
capable, answer that we cannot; and yet the “sanguine Glad- 
stonians,” who know nothing at all about the matter, turn a 
deaf ear, because, forsooth, they want to carry out the general 
principle of the Sermon on the Mount. I can only add that, 
if “ Charity thinketh no evil,” it is no less true that ‘“‘ Love” 
is sometimes “ blind.”—I am, Sir, Xc., E. F. Hewson. 
Gowran Rectory, Kilkenny, April 24th. 





THE FAMILY VOTE. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—The writer of the article in the Spectator of April 22nd, 
on “The Experiment in Belgium,” seems to think that the 
credit of devising the double vote for married men belongs to 
M. Nyssen. It must be not far from thirty years since the 
idea of a double or plural vote for married men and fathers 
of families as a corrective of universal suffrage was first 
suggested to me by an old French school-friend, M. Girette, 
now President—if I recollect his title aright—of the Council 
of the vast establishment of the Messageries Nationales; and 
I do not feel sure that even he claimed the idea as originally 
his own. I, for one, have held to it ever since, and have men- 
tioned it repeatedly in conversations on the subject. M. 
Girette, I may observe, although he has never sought a seat 
in the French Parliament, occupied at one time, after the 
Commune, by express request of M. Thiers, for two or three 
years the very responsible post of Mayor of the arrondisse- 
ment of the Hotel de Ville,—at that time, at all events, the 
most important of all Paris mayoralties. The double vote 
given to graduates, on the other hand, by the new Belgian 
law, appears to me a-complete mistake. In our days, at all 
events, few classes of men appear to me so apt to be visionary 
as young graduates.—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. LupLow. 





THE VETO BILL. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—The following quotation from Oliver Cromwell’s letter 
to the Scotch clergy, September, 1650, seems so apposite (and 
opposite) to the modern theory of making men righteous by 
Act of Parliament, that it may interest your readers :— 

“ Your pretended fear lest error should slip in, is like the man 
who would keep all the wine out of the country lest men should 
be drunk. It will be found an unjust and unwise jealousy to 
deprive a man of his natural liberty upon a supposition he 
may abuse it. When he doth abuse it, judge.” (“ Letters and 
Speeches,” Vol. II., pp. 239-240, Second Edition.) 

That seems an anticipation and pre-condemnation of the Veto 
Bills.—I am, Sir, &e., W. K. GI... 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, A pril 26th. 





THE DISADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 
[To tHE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—If the letter of your correspondent, “ Elcon,” published 
in the Spectator o® April 22nd, details an actual experience, 
and is not (as fro a its cleverness it might well be), an imagi- 
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nary outline of a very possible state of things, it surely 
suggests some very sad reflections. In your editorial com- 
ments on the letter, you present some of these reflections ; 
but it seems to me that the moral of such a letter is more 
serious than any you have deduced. The entire absence 
from it of any recognition of a higher duty or responsibility 
incumbent on a young lady of health and leisure, than that 
of cultivating her mind, and encouraging others to do the 
same; the naive confession that such cultivation has failed to 
make life and common people more interesting,—this makes 
the pathos of the situation, and supplies probably the clue to 
the disappointment of hopes, once springing fresh in thousands 
of young breasts, that “ culture” was destined to prove the 
missing cure for all the dullnesses of life, and all the awkward 
warnings and promptings of conscience. Education an end, 
instead of a means: a proud badge of distinction from 
other persons instead of a new instrument and help for under- 
standing and sympathising with others,—these are the falla- 
cies that constitute the “ vague disease” from which hundreds 
like “Elcon” are suffering. They look back with con- 
temptuous pity on their unfortunate sisters, who, in the old 
unenlightened days, had no resources against ennui except the 
hunt ball and the county gossip; but now that they themselves 
are in possession of the Promised Land flowing with literature 
and science, the new pastures are found soon to cloy, and not 
to have appeased the old hunger after peace and happiness. I 
would not—nor would you, Sir—scornfully apply the poet’s 


words :— 
“Oh! teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or, teach the orphan-girl to sew, 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish ‘ Culture’ go.” 


Do not let culture go: cherish it, make the very most of all 
opportunities; but let it know its place as a means, not an 
end. The interest of life, as you most truly say—its discipline, 
which is also its “true pathos and sublime ”—lies in duty.—I 
am, Sir, &ce., A. A. 





A SLIP CORRECTED. 

[To rue EpiTor oF THE “Sprcraror.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of April 22nd, when noticing Lord 
George Hamilton’s speech, you repeat what seemed to me on 
reading it, a slip of the tongue. You say:—‘ He showed 
what the Catholic Party did after the battle of the Boyne, 
when it got for a time the control of Ireland, and confiscated 
the property of 2,445 persons in one Act of Attainder.” By 
which, I presume, he referred to the Great Act of Attainder 
(vide Macaulay’s “ History of England,” Vol. II., chap. xii.), 
passed by James’s Parliament in Dublin, 1689, some months 
before the battle. Immediately afterwards, James fled to 
France, and William’s authority at once made itself felt in 
Dublin.—I an, Sir, &e., 


Seafield, Sligo, Ireland, April 25th. E. F. Purpss. 








POETRY. 





THE WANDERERS’ RETURN 


ON a day a while ago, 

When the corn was newly carried, 
And the late-come summer tarried 
For a glimpse of winter snow, 


ee 


When they gathered on my roof, 
Swallow-wings have gone astray, 
Swallow-flights have held aloof, 

Far away. 

Where the melon-orchards lie, 
Where the golden orange-groves 
Dip to sunny plains of sea, 

Rise to domes of sapphire sky, 
There the wandering swallow roves; 
England yields to Italy. 


Happy were the fate, to follow 
Summer with the flying swallow; 
Happiest he, for though he roam, 
He is everywhere at home. 

Here in England, who so well 
Knows our life of field and town, 
Looks from closer quarters down 
On our scheming, 

On our dreaming, 

Dwelling with us where we dwell ? 
No ungenerous critic he ; 

But a neighbour who perceives, 
From beneath our very eaves, 
More than other neighbours see, 
Might embroil us with a word 
Were he not a friendly bird. 


Safer friend or more discreet 
Surely it were hard to meet, 

For in his unconscious keeping 
Secrets of all lands are sleeping. 
Could he but his thoughts unravel, 
He might give us books of travel ; 
Tell us how the world wags on 

In Bavarian Ratisbon ; 

What unlovely purpose lurks 

In the Czar’s mind or the Turk’s; 
What the sleepless Sphinx would say 
If she spoke upon a day ; 

Whether Tiber ever dreams 

O£ his old imperial streams ; 
Whether English girls or Roman 
Are the truer type of woman ; 
And what Maid of Athens now 
Fires a youthful poet’s brow. 


These are things that move him not ; 

In so practical a bird 

Much romancing were absurd : 

Here his heart is, on the spot. 

He would like to know, no doubt, 

When the hawthorns will be out, 

And the May-flies all about; 

But the thoughts that please him best 

Are about a certain nest, 

Where he hopes, his mate and he, 

Some domestic joys to see: 

More important they than we! 
GEORGE COTTERELL. 








ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 








Verse of mine, in fashion slight, 
Chronicled the swallows’ flight :* 
Many a month has gone since then, 
And the land is green again. 


Though the cuckoo will not sing 
Till he’s very sure of spring, 
Tempted by this April sun 
Summer sends her vanguard on. 
Here they come with wheel and bound, 
Flashing down and flying round, 
Twittering briskly as they fly, 
For a host of cares are theirs, 
Family matters, nest affairs, 

To be managed by-and-by. 

Since that fine September day, 








* “ An Autumn Flitting,”’ Spectator, October 3rd, 1891, 





Tur line taken in these columns about the exhibitions of the 
Academy must now be familiar to most readers of the 
Spectator, but to prevent misconception, it may be clearly 
stated once more. In the case of each exhibition those 
pictures are singled out for notice which would be so singled 
out if they were not in the Academy, and in this matter of 
good or bad painting no distinction is made between Acade- 
mician and outsider, but only between artist and not-artist. 
But besides this question of individual performances, there 
arises in the case of the Academy a question of policy, whick 
does not arise with the same force in the case of more 
private bodies. If the Academy had no pretensions beyond 
providing an entertainment of a popular kind on a basis of 
commercial enterprise and a standard of uneducated taste, 
the critic would be beyond his province in attacking its 
managers. He would say: ‘The entertainment is of such- 
and-such a type, not a type that amuses me, but that possibly 
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amuses the people it is meant to attract.’ But the Academy 
has very different pretensions. It has the pretension to be 
a national institution chartered by Royalty and endowed with 
public property to teach and to foster the fine arts, to uphold 
a standard of excellence in their practice, and by its exhibi- 
tions to discriminate, to publish, and to reward examples of such 
excellence. That is why it is not only allowable but necessary 
to call attention to the deplorable laxity of the standard 
that prevails at the Academy, instead of accepting it with 
an ignorant good-nature. The Academy enjoys an official 
prestige; it has not altogether lost the prestige of a his- 
tory that includes names like Reynolds and Turner and 
Constable; and we have a right to resent the action of the 
trustees for those privileges and those memories when we 
find them carrying on, under cover of their position, the trade 
of universal provider so indiscriminately that excellent work 
admitted is elbowed out of sight, and self-respecting artists are 
tempted or driven to abstain from so sorry a competition with 
vulgarity. A place that accepts eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine objects as the works of art of a year cannot be an 
Academy in any reputable sense of the word; an exhibition 
whose walls are covered to such a height is not an exhibition, 
but a furniture-store ; and an institution that cannot keep 
Mr. Burne-Jones, that cannot attract Mr. Whistler, that 
leaves it to the Grafton to exhibit the younger painters from 
Scotland, and to the New English Art Club to do the same 
for England, is not, even in an accidental and miscellaneous 
way, representative of the country’s art. 

This understood, let me try to glean from the present ex- 
tremely poor exhibition the works that deserve some notice 
from any one who will be at the pains to find them. There is 
no picture this year that deserves superlatives, but Mr. 
Clausen’s chief picture comes near his excellent Mowers of 
a year ago. A little girl lies in the warm light of a harvest- 
field, holds a poppy in her outstretched hand. To this note 
the rest of the picture is attuned, though the painter’s deter- 
mination seems to have gone a little beyond his feeling in 
some passages of its colour, with the result that the unity of 
effect is not quite convincing, nor the concord of colour. But 
the picture is one of the very few in the galleries that can be 
seriously criticised, either as a study of effect or a colour- 
design. Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s Summer Flowers (267) is another 
picture with colour and sunlight in it. Mr. La Thangue, a 
capable though mannered draughtsman, who for a time 
seemed to be steadily getting blacker in his work, shows a 
certain recovery in his lamplight study of three ladies; and 
Mr. Brangwyn, also a clever draughtsman, is at various exhi- 
bitions dealing out strong colours with too much of the zeal 
of a proselyte. One will watch the development of both with 
interest, seeing what strides Mr. Clausen has recently made in 
the direction of colour and in shaking off the photographic 
ideal of drawing. Mr. William Strang is another artist whose 
painting takes a sudden step out of black-and-white into 
colour. His Girls Bathing (831) is ingeniously designed, with 
its bit of blue-and-white reflection in the water. The cloud 
is rather thoughtlessly placed in the composition, but there is 
character and feeling in the picture. Another etcher, Mr. 
Charles Holroyd, may be mentioned here for a promising 
essay in painting, The Brass Tray (714). The Academicians have 
not yet discovered that Mr. Buxton Knight is one of the best 
landscape-painters who exhibit with them, and have skied his 
Runnymede. They have treated Miss Flora Reid better; and 
one is divided, as in the case of her brother, between admira- 
tion for the talent her painting displays, and a fear that 
mannerism will be the death of it. The faces are already 
a very conventional brown, pure white is too readily laid on, 
and a particular blue-green spreads itself too freely over the 
palette; but the sense of light and air and freshness is some- 
thing to be grateful for amid so much that is stuffy. Mr. 
Macbeth is another painter with a feeling for colour and fresh- 
ness, but who has satisfied himself too easily with a lay-figure 
type of humanity. Mr. George Harcourt sends a picture of a 
girl standing in a listening attitude by a window. There is 
something strong and fresh about the head, and expressive 
in its action; the colour of the flowers, too, is well 
conceived. The blue of the window is not very good, 
the reflection not happy, and the drawing of the arms 
a little clumsy. The colour might easily go over into 
the pink lights on mahogany and yellow of Professor 
Herkomer’s flesh-painting; but it wavers between this and 


something very much better. Mr. Nettleship’s tiger shows 
an advance in colour; the natural properties, however, put 
round the study tend to cheapen it. Mr. Mackie’s Winnower 
(581) and Mr. Tom Graham’s Last Words (446) are both 
artistic work. Blommers, the well-known Dutch painter, 
sends a good specimen of his favourite subject, children 
paddling; and in the same room are some clever sketches 
of Spanish streets in sunlight, by Mr. F. Hind. The names 
of Messrs. J. H. V. Fisher, Arthur Lemon, Corbet, R. C. 
Crawford, Harold Speed, and La Haye may be added to a 
list which is necessarily somewhat hap-hazard in order; and 
it may be added that Mr. Albert Moore sends a design to the 
character of whose figures and draperies and so forth, all 
sorts of exceptions must be taken, but which has the dis- 
tinction of inventive colour. In the black-and-white room 
will be found a poetic mezzotint by Mr. George Aikman, 
Across the Moor (1,356), and a stirring composition by Mr. 
Overend called Rounding the Lightship (1,450). 

In portraits there is not a great deal to speak of. Mr. 
Orchardson and Mr. Sargent are not at their best, but both 
painters are of course on a very different level from the 
average exhibitor. Mr. Sargent’s Lady Agnew is, in painting 
and expression, the best portrait in the exhibition. Mr. Greif- 
fenhagen is skied, and Mr. Lavery disappointing. Sir George 
Reid sends a portrait of Lord Trayner which shows grasp of 
character. Mr. Pettie’s merits as a draughtsman are exem- 
plified for the last time,— merits which his strained colour a 
good deal obscured. Mr. M’Lure Hamilton’s portrait of Mr. 
Onslow Ford is good in drawing and character, but purple- 
whitish in colour. Mr. Jacomb Hood and Mr. Olivier show a 
considerable talent for likeness. 

Among the makers of great exhibition “machines” Mr. 
Dicksee and Mr. Hacker are easily first. The talent for staging 
is obvious in the Viking’s Funeral, and a thoroughness in the 
consideration, the disposition, the execution of the properties of 
the scene. As poetry or colour it does not exist; it is merely 
what will pass for these things with a public that is grati- 
fied by the same order of contrivance in literature or on the 
stage. One hesitates to reckon Sir Frederick Leighton among 
the machinists, because his painting is not merely done to 
serve, it betrays the painter’s passion, the love of visible 
beauty. But it is difficult to qualify otherwise the spirit 
in which he and others, like Mr. Waterhouse, illustrate,— 
that posing of incongruous models for poetic parts, that 
turning of literary poetry into unpoetic painting which is the 
offence of the machinist. The lover of the poetry of the 
Bible, or of Keats, must shudder at such incongruous 
handling of a theme as that of Rizpah or La Belle Dame 
sans Merci. The same is true of Mr. Greiffenhagen’s Eve. 
Mr. David Murray is the accomplished machinist of landscape. 
Mr. Moore sends his blue seas with little variation, Mr. Hook 
is not so good as usual, Mr. Tadema and Mr. Brett maintain 
their extraordinary level of skill with no ruffle of feeling. 

In sculpture there is little of note. Mr. Gilbert does not 
exhibit. Mr. Frampton’s group of last year has been cast in 
bronze, and he shows a relief, called A Vision, of great deli- 
cacy in modelling, There is a boy’s head, by Mr. J. H. Farse, 
with character and feeling in it, and some promising attempts 
by Miss Rose Le Quesne to follow in the steps of Mr. R. A. 
Bell. D. S. M. 


BOOKS. 
so iageeee 
WILD LIFE IN SURREY HILLS.* 
THE latest collection of essays on outdoor life by the writer 
who chooses to be known as “A Son of the Marshes,” 
appears at a time when weeks of spring sunshine, and a rush 
of early leaves and blossoms unvisited by the tardy malice of 
frost or bitter winds, must have attuned the minds of most 
London readers to the woodland notes which the writer 
strikes with such exquisite judgment and unfailing skill. 
Without comparing the bulk of the present work with the 
sustained excellence of treatment and unity of subject which 
mark his Surrey Hills, or Within a Mile of London Town, we 
find in it the healthy, vigorous enjoyment of Nature, the 
sustained power of seeing only the most beautiful, the most 
refreshing, and most cheering pictures that the fairest parts 
of England can show, and of suggesting these to the eye, the 
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ear, and the imagination of the reader with a truth, sim- 
plicity, and conviction of their goodness in themselves, 
and by themselves, which carries further than the most 
elaborated “pastorals” which have ever mocked with rose- 
water the town-dweller who only desires to “wash his 
eyes” with the sight of the true waters of comfort, 
—the pools and brooks of the hills and woodlands of 
the South. In previous reviews of this writer’s works, we 
have given in outline the story of his life so far as he has 
chosen to make it known, and as it bears on the subjects and 
localities which he treats of with such affection. The scope 
of the present work, with the exception of a single chapter 
of reminiscences of his early life in the Kentish marshes, 
suggests that he is still living among the Surrey hills which 
overhang the “ Weald,” and that his taste for combining 
opportunities of work in different county districts with the 
daily and nightly endeavour to come to closer quarters with 
the facts of Nature, is as dear to him as ever. Yet there 
must be something more than the fact of the personal enjoy- 
ment felt by the writer in such scenes to account for the 
strength and directness of the appeal which his pages make 
to the sympathy of the reader. In days when the taste for 
writing descriptive of solitary outdoor life has grown so fast, 
there is a ready supply of material of various quality to meet 
the demand; and it is, perhaps, a duty of minor criticism to 
endeavour to find the shade of difference between good and 
bad work of the kind, where the motive and spirit of the writers 
are beyond question sincere and simple. In the present case, 
it is not far to seek. The “Son of the Marshes” avoids 
generalising. He seldom gives his broad impressions of the 
mood and surroundings of the scenes he describes, but at once 
and frankly tells us what he saw, and when and where he saw 
it. He describes this pool and that wood, yet in such a way 
that the picture might stand for any of the best among pools 
and woods. His nature is joyous and kindly, and in his hands 
Nature appears always in her most sparkling mood. He 
delights not to dwell among mists and mud and murky skies, 
but is always by the stream side, or among the waving pines 
on the hills, or by bright cottage fires. For his rustics are 
real rustics of the genial type, or at least in genial mood. 
Man, that is, rural man, and rural woman too, have their 
due share in his pages, in just proportion to their true rela- 
tion to the facts of outdoor life in the wild and little- 
cultivated region in which the scenes are laid. He is at his 
best in his descriptions of the bright little trout-streams and 
beautiful lakelets, or “ combe-ponds,”—formed by the arti- 
ficial damming of those streams, in which the Surrey hills 
abound. Here, for instance, is the scene by one of the higher 
pools when the retaining dam had burst and the escaping 
waters had left a rich prey of fish to the animal and human 
neighbours who have not forgotten—as most country-dwellers 
have—that an acre of fresh water will hold as much food as 
an acre of the sea :— 

“ Five herons were sailing in wide circles, shouting hoarsely to 
one another, after the fashion of rooks, but far more noisily, just 
out of gunshot. My appearance in the open did not cause the 
least difference in their movements ; they kept passing over me in 
their wide circles, which was quite contrary to their usual methods 
of movement. On diving into the deep hollow of the moor, I 
discovered the cause of this. A sluice at the further end of the 

nd had rotted and given way, letting great quantities of fish 
into the moor-stream, to the great joy of all the prowlers in the 
district, both furred and feathered, particularly of the herons. 
And the foresters, noting the birds at work in the stream, pro- 
fited by the sight, and had fine fish also for the mere picking of 
them up out of the water, which was too shallow, now that the 
stream had gone down, to cover them. When the herons found 
that the stream was not safe for them, they confined their fishing 
to the centre of the water that remained in the large pond, where 
their finny prey seemed ready to jump down their throats. For 
the large fish, pike, eels, perch, and trout, all of them that 
remained there, chased the smaller fry continually. So eager 
were they that the shallow edges were all on the ripple with small 
fish that had rushed thither, where those that fed on them could 
not follow them.” 

To watch the habits of fish is more difficult than any other 
form of observation which the writer of the present review 
has attempted; but the “Son of the Marshes” has contrived 
to note the ways of the little moor-trout “working on the 
clean sharp gravel, winding and rooting about like eels,” and 
to form some notion of the havoc made by pike among young 
waterfowl. But his most arduous and interesting experiences 
have been suffered in the attempt to learn the habits 
and way of life of the smaller rails, especially of the 





shyest of all British birds,—the “spotted crake,” which 
frequents the dense swamps in the Surrey combes. “The 
cunning of these birds exceeds all belief,” he writes; 
“and the places they frequent are nothing but quakes. 
Early in the morning and late in the evening are the times 
for getting a glimpse of them,—that is, if you are lucky in 
this, for they move about more like rats than birds. Then 
the midges rise and sting you most horribly; a water-rail is 
a bad enough bird to look up, a spotted crake is infinitely 
worse.” The truth of the description of the hunt in a mid- 
summer marsh by the river Mole, which follows, will be 
recognised by all who have attempted, with less success 
than the “Son of the Marshes,” to penetrate the mystery of 
such forbidden ground. In these remote spots the woodland 
rustic is racy of the soil, not levelled up, or down, as in the 
more accessible ground near the high-roads; and the writer 
makes them also tell their story. Here is a keeper’s version 
of a hunt after a too zealous entomologist—moth-hunters are 
quite the most crazy naturalists still existing—who would 
sugar the trees and then go after his moths with a dark- 
lantern :— 

“There was a lot of ’em with lights. Artful as sin that lot was. 
We could see their lights, and I think we should ’a had one on’em, 
if the dog hadn’t nosed about at one o’ their lanterns what they 
dropped. Old Jack had him in a lash, fixed to his leather belt. 
Squire says he ain’t to let him run loose on no ’count ; and when 
there’s a tussle he ain’t to be loosed unless things get real 
desperate. ..... It warn’t long he nosed it, but it was jest long 
enough for the ones we was almost on to get clear off. You see, 
there must ’a bin a good many ’o them ’ere lights; an’ they must 
’a bin about the artfullest lot that ever come about these ’ere 
parts, for we only see one o’ they chaps. Harry he picked up a 
gimcrack thing o’ a box, with little owlets (moths) in it, with pins 
stuck through ’em. You may depend on it, that ’ere stuff on the 
trees, and them ’ere owlets on’ pins, was to draw the birds down 
arter they’d roosted, so as they could pick ’em off with their ’ands.” 

Great is the wisdom of the keeper. The essays contain more 
than one observation which will be new to most naturalists. 
For instance, the writer saw a whole flock of migrating 
swallows drop and settle on a line of railing, where they 
remained so tame and so tired that he was able to walk down 
the line at a distance of a few feet without inducing one of 
the birds to move. In answer to inquiries, while refasing 
rightly to give the local haunts of the rarer birds and beasts 
of which he writes, he suggests a walk in the Surrey Hills 
which should give a practical insight into their beauty. The 
first train from London reaches Dorking at seven in the 
morning. From the railway-station a path runs up to Ran- 
more Common, over which a good road goes to the edge of 
the wooded downs which stretch as far as Guildford. Thence 
a round may be made by Newlands Corner, to Chilworth, 
Black Heath, and so back between Leith Hill and the high 
downs leading to Box Hill, and so to Dorking again. Mean- 
time, the book itself should be read. It is full of the spirit 
of the South Country, and as we read it we seem to hear 
again the clack of the mill-wheel, the cry of waterfowl, and 
the splash of fish. 





RHYMES BY RULE.* 
THERE be certain subjects which will tempt the writer to the 
end. It must be a good many years now since one Horatius 
Flaccus indited in good round verse a treatise about the “art 
of poetry,” and that there is yet more to be said upon the 
comprehensive subject would appear from the effort before us, 
for which we are indebted to his latest successor in the field, 
Mr. Brewer, who is, however, contented to discourse to us in 
prose upon this weighty matter, in a book which is after all 
rather one of selection and quotation than of anything else; 
and in the following-out of it we are constantly confronted 
by an old question which has puzzled us very much over and 
over again,—what is “Har” in matters of poetry and its 
attendant art of scansion? Mr. Brewer discourses a great 
deal upon the question, especially in dealing with blank 
verse, where, without rhyme to guide and assist, the difficulty 
of ascertaining what is correct, and what is not, often seems 
quite insoluble. We have known two good men and true, 
both sound scholars and both no mean rhymers themselves, 
discuss to exhaustion, and without conclusion, the true pro- 
nunciation of the well-known lines in Hamlet : — 
“ Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearséd in death.” 


* Orthometry: a Treatise on the Art of Versification and the Technicalities of 
Poetry. Witha New and Complete Rhyming Dictionary By R. F. Brewer, B.A., 
Author of “A Manual of English Prosody.”’ London: W. Deacon and Co, 1893, 
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That “hearsed” here must be pronounced as “ hearséd,” was 
clear and agreed upon. But “canonized”? “ Candnized,” 
according to the common rule, or “ canonized,” by special 
rule? The second would be admittedly correct to the ear, and 
the first irregular. But correctly irregular? or incorrectly 
irregular? According to the one, it was a barbarism ; 
according to the other, a sweet and powerful irregularity, the 
swing of “candnized,” in that connection, having a peculiar 
and stately beauty of its own, which need not jar upon a true 
ear at all. The same pleader at the same time admitted that, 
in the only other instance (in King John) where the word 
occurs,— 

« And thou shalt be canonized, Cardinal,” 
“ cindnized,” and “cindnized” alone, must be the true em- 
phasis. To no ear could “canénise” read correctly there, 
without utter stumbling. Who can say which was right, save 
and except a committee upon Ear and Emphasis, which would 
establish nothing? And, after all, the perpetual discussion 
has a charm of its own, and we do not wonder that every new 
Hamlet first thinks of a new reading. We wish one of them 
would try a favourite fancy of the present writer’s, and, re- 
membering how traditional has become the familiar monotone 
of the Prince to his father,— 

“ Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned,” 
—with its solemn roll of the last two solemn words, would 
simply think out the emphasis of the line himself,—the 
“emphasis-word,” if we may use the phrase, for there 
generally is one if we look for it. After all, “quietly 
inurned” is merely a graceful and pathetic expression. 
Throughout Hamlet ocular evidence is perpetually appealed 
to as the one justification of the ghostly theme of the play :— 

« As I stand here, I saw him.” 
“ But for the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes,” &e. 
Would not a startled and strong leaning upon the third word— 
“ Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned,”— 

with no emphasis but only accent on the later words, give a 
novel force and reality to the old familiar language? We 
commend the idea to our next Hamlet—probably Mr. 
Alexander—as passer par li has become more and more the 
recognised plea to the succession. Mr. Irving seems almost 
the first of the tragedians, who, having once made the part of 
Hamlet his own, is content to let the perturbed spirit rest as 
far as he is concerned, and to trust mainly to other characters 
for the mellowing of his strange magnetic power. 

We apologise to Mr. Brewer for such a digression from his 
book, into which, however, his book led us. For in his dis- 
cussion of perfect and imperfect lines, he comments upon 
Shakespeare’s indifference to the popular law against “ weak ” 
endings to a line, in the sense of personal or relative pro- 
nouns or auxiliary verbs. True enough that Shakespeare 
displays such indifference often enough. But Mr. Brewer 
selects this curious instance from The Tempest :— 

“Tf by your art, my dearest father, you have 

Put the wild waves in this roar, allay them.” 

Justly enough, he says that “have” and “put” must run 
without division or break. But why should he make two lines 
scan so very oddly, instead of two which would scan very well 
by another division? The first line as it stands is halting 
enough, but the second,— 

“ Pit thé wild waves in this réar, allay thtm” ! 
Can any one doubt the lines to run thus :— 

“Tf by your art, my dearest father, you 

[a slight and just emphasis | 
Hive pit thé wild waves in this roar, allay thém ” ? 

That masterly irregularity increases in Shakespeare’s plays 
as his life progresses and his work matures, is no doubt a just 
observation. The mighty rush of his line grows more regard- 
less of obstacles as his mastery over its music increases, and 
Mr. Brewer holds that the blank verse of his latest plays is the 
result of “careful labour and ripened judgment” (the latter 
rather than the former, we suspect), “ directed by an instinctive 
sense and faculty divine for beauty and melody.” Carelessness 
in its stricter sense would appear rather the attribute of his 
later than his earlier work, when we find that Furnival dis- 
covered his proportion of “run-on” to “end-stopt” lines to be 
one in eighteen in Love’s Labour’s Lost, increasing to one in 
two in Cymbeline and The Winter’s Tale; while there is no 
“light ending” in The Two Gentlemen, and only one in 
the Midsummer-Night’s Dream. They begin to appear plenti- 





fully in Macbeth, and amount to from five to seven per 
cent. in the later plays. But we are led away by the old 
fascination, the ceaseless delight in the “Curiosities of 
Shakespeare,” amongst which, as a curious instance of the 
intense strength of monosyllables for purposes of scansion, we 
fail to find here recorded the fact that in one case Shakespeare 
has no less than five consecutive lines of them—fifty words, 
all the lines being regular, and “Heav’n ”—just at the end, 
the only abbreviation. The lines are in King John in 
the scene between the Kingand Hubert. These lengthenings 
and shortenings of words are very beautiful in the poet’s 
hands. Who but he could make such a musical irregularity 
as “ With willing sport to the wild oce—an,”—in one of the 
earliest plays, by-the-bye ? 

About that time-honoured puzzle, the Sonnet, Mr. Brewer 
finds occasion to be instructive and amusing. We take him 
to be rather of our own opinion, that it is really a very easy 
kind of thing to write up to a point by no means to be 
despised, rather than the immense feat which Mark Pattison 
and others have held it. We imagine Shakespeare to have 
poured out these wonderful sonnets of his with less of com- 
parative efforts than even the most apparently facile of 
his dramatic lines, even as he sang the exquisite lyrics, in 
which we cannot agree with Mr. Brewer that any even of his 
contemporaries quite equalled him. And as to the sonnet in 
its rival and more complex form, “The Petrarchan,” it has 
always seemed to us more like an ingenious essay in rhyming 
than anything else, whose very rules are as great a help to it 
as the gradus to a big Greek exercise. Of course, a great poet 
may deck it forth with any amount of noble poetry, but its 
essence is the same. The following English version of Lope 
de Vega’s “ Sonnet on the Sonnet,” by Mr. James G. Gibson, is 
both appropriate and new to us :— 

“To write a sonnet doth Julia press me— 
[Siec, but surely “my Julia,” Mr. Brewer ?]— 
I’ve never found me in such stress or pain ; 


A sonnet numbers fourteen lines, ’tis plain, 
And three are gone ere I can say, ‘ God bless me!’ 


I thought that spinning lines would sore oppress me, 
Yet here I’m midway in the last quatrain! 
And if the foremost tercet I begin, 

The quatrains need not any more distress me. 


To the first tercet I have got at last, 
And travel through it with such right good-will 
That with this line I’ve finished it, 1 ween : 


I’m in the second now, and see how fast 
The thirteenth line comes tripping from my quill ; 
Hurrah ! ’tis done! Count if there be fourteen.” 
It would be difficult to follow out more whimsically, yet exactly, 
the precept, that the “ subject-matter of the poem should con- 
sist of one idea, or one emotion elaborately wrought out 
throughout, and complete in itself. The principal idea 
should be stated in the first quatrain, and illustrated and 
elaborated in the second; then follows a pause. In each 
of the two tercets it should be again treated differently, and 
brought to a close with a dignity fully equal to the opening 
note, combined with epigrammatic force.” In his selected 
instances of the sonnet, Mr. Brewer is appropriate if not new, 
the Shakespearian “sessions of sweet silent thought,” and 
the Miltonian “ Massacre in Piedmont,” taking their accus- 
tomed places with their accustomed appropriateness. The 
later selections are very inadequate. 

The chapter on “ Poetic Trifles” introduces us pleasantly 
enough to the “Triolet” and the “ Sestina,” and the 
“ Villanelle” and the “ Ballade” and the “ Rondelay,” and 
to other such fanciful and poetic triflings, with instances of 
various kinds, of which one of the “Sestina,” from Swin- 
burne, is by far the best, as it necessarily would be, as we 
doubt whether any such master of verbal music has ever yet 
arisen, and any singer with such a perfect ear. And the 
two little triolets which Mr. Brewer gives us are an effective 
contrast,—the first because, short as it is, it strikes us as such 
a real little piece of finished workmanship, the second because 
it does not. The first is Austin Dobson’s :— 

“T intended an ode— But Rose crossed the road 
And it turned out a sonnet, In her latest new bonnet. 

It began @ la mode— I intended an ode, 

I intended an ode, And it turned out a sonnet.” 
The second is from “ Love in Idleness ” :— 


Said Solomon, 

And he said true. 
Under the sun 

There’s nothing new.” 


“ Under the sun 
There’s nothing new— 
Poem or pun, 
Under the sun, 
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The point of this last is as hidden from us as the proverbial 
needle. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Brewer through the many 
sides of his disquisition, or the oddities of wit and humour 
which he recalls to us now and again from other sources. 
His quotation of Pope’s well-known line reminds us of an 
inimitable joke of Shirley Brooks, who, when some very un- 
attractive actress appeared in a play called Camilla’s Husband, 
simply wrote to a friend: “Oh dear! if this Camilla scours 
the plain, it must be when she washes her face.” And 
his quotation of a capital and characteristic letter of 
W. S. Gilbert’s suggests how much that author should 
really have been laid under contribution for a book like 
this. “I should like to suggest that any inventor, who is 
in need of a name for his invention, would confer a boon on 
all rhymesters, and at the same time ensure himself many 
gratuitous advertisements, if he were to select a word that 
rhymes to one of the many words in common use that have 
very few rhymes, or none at all. A few more words rhyming 
to love are greatly wanted. Revenge and avenge have no rhyme 
but Penge and Stonehenge; coif has no rhyme at all. Starve 
has no rhyme except (ob, irony!) carve. Scarf has no rhyme, 
though I fully expect to be told that laugh, calf, and half 
are admissible, which they certainly are not.” And so forth. 
If we remember right, Mr. Gilbert claimed to be entitled to 
patent an instrument of the stylographic kind, under the 
name of the “ Milver,” to dispose of the most famous and 
obvious of these rhythmic difficulties. But what about “Ralph,” 
which exercised Professor Skeate and the Press so mucha 
short time ago? What rhymesto it, and why? “Safe,” still 
say we, not because it ought, but because it does, by right of 
modern habit,—in the end your only courtof appeal. In such 
a matter the force of custom overrides us all. 


The book before us ends with a Dictionary of Rhyme, which, 
perhaps, may be utilised by wandering poets of unsettled ideas 
in that direction. It professes a good deal, for it says that it 
is the “result of a newand comprehensive overhauling of our 
English vocabulary, with a view to the selection of nearly all 
words suitable for verse-writing at the end of the nineteenth 
century.” Mr. Brewer, however, assumes that rhyme depends 
upon similiarity of sound only, thus dismissing with a blow 
the whole category of rhymes to the eye, which, according to 
another view, comprises some of the best verses in the world. 
Exercises in Mr. Brewer’s dictionary would produce odd 
results by his own rules; for a poet who introduced “had” as 
a rhyme to “salad,” and “yacht” as another to “idiot,” 
would meet with critics of an unfavouring kind; and how on 
earth does “bad” rhyme to “quad,” as a matter of strict 
sound only? Asfor Mr. Anstey’s difficulties with the “ by-by,” 
this nineteenth-century dictionary helps us not; and we 
do not find a good substitute at hand by finding that if we 
want a rhyme to the verb “to contract” (under the head of 
“act,’——we choose the word which happens to be opposite in 
the column), we may make it out of a cataphract, which was 
“frequently employed in Feudal times.” Nor can we see by 
what rule of sound “deface” can rhyme with “grass,” or 
how Mr. Brewer finds the nearest rhyme to “scarce ’—one 
of Mr. Gilbert’s unmated words—in (who would have thought 
it P) “an embrace.” We should ourselves goto Scotland, and 
write a “vairse” about it. But we part company with Mr. 
Brewer much entertained, and rather curious as to the effect 
of a possible Brewer poem in a pair of ’prentice hands. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS.* 

BrroreE long we are sure to hear a great deal more about 
Morocco. Even if Sir West Ridgeway’s mission produces no 
crisis, the Morocco question is certain sooner or later to 
trouble Europe. A whiff of malarious air, “a dagger in a 
damsel’s hand,” or a fit of gout, may any day put an end to 
the Sultan's life; and with the death of Mulai Hassan are 
certain to come wars and disturbances. Hence, those who are 
interested in European politics will soon be looking for a book 
to tell them something about the country which, though so 
near at hand, seems so dim and unintelligible. No one who 
wants to learn something about the Shereefian Empire easily 
and quickly, can do better than read Mr. Bonsal’s Morocco as 
It Is. The book is no doubt, from many points of view, thin 





* Moro’co as It Is; with an Account of Sir Charles Evan-Smnith’s Recent Mission 
to Fez, By Stephen Ronsal, jun., Special Correspondent of the Central News, 
London: W. H., Allen and Co. 





and inadequate, and does not profess to be a complete account 
of the country with which it deals. The author, however, is 
a very capable journalist, and he has managed to seize the 
main features of the political situation with great cleverness. 
His knowledge may not always be very deep, and his judg- 
ment is sometimes hasty; but he has evidently the political 
instinct, and can, besides, make his readers feel what he wants 
them to feel. To read his book is to get a very vivid 
and, on the whole, very true picture of the Moorish 
Kingdom. The major part of the book is, of course, 
drawn from the letters despatched by Mr. Bonsal from Fez, 
but he has added the very curious account of the great Uni- 
versity at Fez which he contributed to the Fortnightly last 
autumn, and a good deal of general matter. He gives us 
besides, a map and a number of very curious and interesting 
illustrations,—pictures of the things one would have liked to 
see oneself if one had been in Fez, not, as so often happens in 
books of travel, of the sights every reasonable person avoids 
as tiresome. Lastly, Mr. Bonsal has added in an appendix tke 
text of the draft treaty of last summer,—the treaty which the 
Sultan had pledged his word to sign, but which he refrained 
from finally executing when he heard that the elections had 
gone against Lord Salisbury. The inclusion of this docu- 
ment was a very happy thought, and deserves our warmest 
approval. The volume, for purposes of reference, is thereby 
rendered twice as valuable ; while, at the same time, the 
light and popular character of the body of the book is nct 
interfered with. 

Naturally, the three things which the reader will first ask 
as to Mr. Bonsal’s book are, What does he say as to the 
Morocco question generally? what is his opinion of the 
Sultan? and what judgment does he pass upon the condition 
of Mulai Hassan’s Kingdom? Let us take these in order. 
The most noteworthy thing that Mr. Bonsal has to say about 
the Western question, as he calls it, is to bid us remember 
that “ France is the country most feared by the Moors,” and 
that therefore France always starts holding the highest cards 
in the diplomatic game :— 

“Of French power they have a very appreciative estimate: 

England and Germany and Italy seem far away, and their power 
is intangible, evanescent. Every now and then a ship of war is 
seen in Tangier harbour bearing their flags, supporting some 
claim, but the bombardments that are so often threatened never 
come off, and the ships sail away. But the red-trousered ‘ roumis’ 
are there, right on the Moorish frontier at El-Goleah and Insuffra, 
only 200 miles away from the sacred mosque of Western Barbary. 
They never draw back. They are always advancing. They have 
conquered Algeria, Tunis is in their power, and the fear that they 
may some day undertake the conquest of Morocco is the absorbing 
thought of the Sultan and his viziers.” 
This is a most important fact for Englishmen to remember. 
What Mr. Bonsal has to say on the question whether Gibraltar 
could be held by us if Tangier were to fall into the hands of 
France or Spain, is also worth noting :— 

“Let us suppose for a moment that Spain occupied Tangier, 
and that Her Catholic Majesty the Queen Regent should seize an 
opportunity when the foreign complications of England and the 
state of Europe were such as to admit of a possibility of regaining 
possession of Gibraltar, an event which the inhabitants of Anda- 
lusia at least seem to have regarded as imminent every month for 
the past two hundred years. Backed up, as they then would 
be by the guns of Ceuta and of 'T'angier, the fleet of Spain and her 
allies, even if less powerful than the English fleet, would require 
a great many more English vessels than England at such a 
junction perhaps could afford to spare, to secure the provisioning 
of the rock garrison, even if it did not prove impossible to raise 
the siege. But with Tangier in the hands of the English, or un- 
fortified and in the possession of the indolent Moors, Gibraltar 
would become once aga‘n well-nigh impregnable, and with 
Tangier as its base of food supply and Gibraltar for munitions of 
war and refitting, a smaller English fleet could hold the movth of 
the Mediterranean against all comers, than under the cireum- 
stances that I have outlinei above would be necessary to convoy a 
cargo of grain under the guns of the mighty rock fortress. If 
Tangier falls into the hands of the French it could not be de- 
fended, and it might as well be returned to Spain.” 

Mr. Bonsal, while he does not profess to solve the problem, 
suggests a curious possibility in regard to Morocco. The 
Moors have been very much impressed by the power of the 
Germans, and he thinks it possible that in the last resort, 
andif driven into a corner, “ they are quite capable of placing 
their country under the political tutelage of the German Em- 
peror.” Fifteen years ago, the Sultan sent an Embassy to the 
President of the United States to ask that Morocco might be 
taken under his protection, and the Embassy was cnly stopped 
by the United States Minister at Tangier declaring it would 
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be useless. Germany, however, might think otherwise, for 
Morocco is worth a thousand times more than the swamps 
and deserts Germany seized with such avidity ten years ago. 
The account of Mulai Hassan is very striking. Like all other 
travellers, Mr. Bonsal agrees that the Sultan is one of the 
most dignified, and probably was one of the handsomest, 
Kings on the face of the earth. Here is a description of the 
Sultan’s power of work .— 

“But, above everything else, the Sultan is a hard worker. I 
hear the sarcastic laughter that this statement will, I am sure, 
not fail to provoke. It has become rather the fashion during the 
last decade to picture the monarchs of the earth as slaves to duty, 
as burning the midnight oil far into the night, and jumping into 
the saddle for but half an hour’s recreation in the morning long 
before the day has dawned and we work-a-day people are awake. 
But, be this as it may, the Sultan of Morocco is a hard worker ; 
and, if the reader were inclined to scepticism before, I am sure it 
will be dispelled when he hears that the Sultan holds cabinet 
meetings three times a day. It is absolutely impossible to fairly 
state exactly what the Sultan does do every day; his days are 
different. One day he proclaims a war; the next day he concludes 
a peace. He is judge, priest, soldier, tax-gatherer, and justice of 
the peace, and yet, while performing all these more or less im- 
portant functions, not a mule can leave the Imperial stables that 
are scattered all over the Empire without his written consent 
having been obtained first.” 

Before leaving the subject of the Sultan, we must quote a 
really delightful story of his cunning,—a quality he shares 
with all Orientals :— 

«A European officer in his service for many years was very 
anxious to have the pay of his brother, who was also an officer in 
the Shereefian army, raised; and one day, when he was fortunate 
enough to find the great Seedna ina jovial mood, he spoke to him 
about it. ‘A hundred dollars a month is not nearly enough 
pay for so talented an officer, so experienced a strategist, as my 
brother,’ he said to the Sultan reproachfully. The Sultan smiled 
approval. ‘Iam very glad to hear you say that. It has been wy 
constant thought now for three years that your brother’s pay was 
insufficient On three separate occasions I have endeavoured to 
augment it, but have always been prevented. I have now been 
forced to the conclusion that “it is written” that your brother 
should only have a bundred dollars a month. Deep and in- 
scrutable are the decrees of the Prophet, and we must submit to 
them.’” 

Above all, the Sultan is a believer in letting well and even 
ill alone. A steamship company, which had lost several ships 
on some rocks in the harbour of Rabat, offered at its own 
expense to remove them :—* This the Sultan positively refused 
to consent to. ‘The rocks were put there by God,’ he said, 
‘for some good purpose. Let no man remove them.” Our 
extracts will have given some idea of the political side of Mr. 
Bonsal’s book. It contains, however, plenty of light and 
amusing things about the social life of Morocco. On 
the whole, his work strikes us as a fair one. There is a 
certain tendency to “write things up,” but that must be 
expected in a special correspondent. It is pleasant to note 
that, though Mr. Bonsal is an American, he is thoroughly 
friendly to England and, to borrow Carlyle’s happy phrase, 
a loyal subject of King Shakespeare. 


OUR FOOD* 

THERE can be few subjects, one would think, of more universal 
interest than our daily food, and yet it is one which, apart 
from its treatment in cookery-books, can hardly be said to 
have attained a place in literature. We all eat to live, and 
some of us—not many, ia this superior age—live to eat; never- 
theless we remain, as a rule, profoundly incurious as to the 
history of our food and the various condiments with which it 
is seasoned, and should very often have to confess to a com- 
plete ignorance as to the latter’s origin. For this reason 
Mrs. Buckland’s book, Our Viands: Whence they Come and 
How they are Cooked, needs no apology or explanation of its 
appearance, the less so in that its author has treated her 
subject in a very pleasant and readable fashion. Naturally, 
Mrs. Buckland does not pretend to give a complete and 
exhaustive account of all the food-stuffs and dishes of the 
world—such a work could not be contained in a score of 
heavy volumes—but she has succeeded in giving us a very 
interesting little history of our own ordinary dishes, and of 
the most curious and characteristic dishes of other countries, 
and has added to this a bundle of old recipes from cookery- 
books of the last century, some of which were decidedly 
worth preserving. A great and comprehensive history of our 
food is a work that has still to be written. In it we shall 
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learn, perhaps, the origin of roast and boiled (we cannot 
accept Charles Lamb’s account of roast pig and crackling as 
historical), the reason of wedding certain condiments to 
certain meats, such as mustard to beef and mint-sauce to 
lamb, or of the coupling together of veal and ham, or beefsteak 
and kidneys. Some one must have discovered these combina- 
tions, just as some bold explorer must have swallowed the first 
oyster. By-the-way, it is the opinion of Mrs. Buckland, 
founded apparently on the authority of antiquaries, that our 
ancestors did not eat oysters before the advent of the Romans, 
a theory based on the discovery of ancient oyster-shells only 
in the neighbourhood of Roman or post-Roman remains. 


With respect to the discovery of food, a very interesting 
question arises as to how uncivilised peoples first hit upon the 
method of rendering edible roots which in their raw state are 
poisonous. The process of extracting the juice of the manioc 
is rather a laborious one, nor is it the only breadstuff which 
has to be subjected to a similar preparation before it becomes 
innocuous. How many people are there, we wonder, who 
imagine, when they are eating that innocent and wholesome 
dish, a tapioca-pudding, that they are indebted for it to a root 
which contains one of the most deadly vegetable poisons ? 
And yet, in spite of its deadly juice, the root of the Jatropha 
Manihot, or mandioca, as the Spanish call it, not only supplies 
us now with a pudding, but has from time immemorial sup- 
plied savage races with such food as Cassava-Bread and 
similar preparations; and that in such widely distant lands as 
West Africa, the West Indies, and the South-Sea Islands. 
Some enterprising savage must have learnt the secret, 
though it is difficult to conjecture what could have induced 
him to search for it. Not the stress of hunger, probably ; 
for had his other foods failed, the manioc would have failed 
too. Possibly it was in the attempt to extract a poison 
for his enemy that he discovered that the squeezed remnant 
of the root was wholesome to himself. “There are, however,” 
as the author says, “some who are ready to experiment upon 
anything and everything presented to them in the shape 
of food;” and she instances the late Dr. Buckland, who 
made soup of the bones of extinct animals, and his son, Frank 
Buckland, who tasted every animal that he could procure 
from the Zoological Gardens. The soup must have been a very 
“clear” soup, we should think. A unique opportunity for 
eating an extinct monster was lost when the Siberian mam- 
moth was discovered, encased in ice,—the first instance, we 
suppose, of frozen meat on record. But, in the matter of 
flesh, the proverb of “One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” still holds good. We are glad to avail ourselves of 
the fruits and vegetables of distant countries, but we cannot 
bring ourselves to eat their meat, any more than they can be 
induced sometimes to eat ours. There is no real reason why 
a puppy, properly bred and fed, should not be as good asa 
rabbit; but what Englishman could eat a puppy? Nor is ita 
merely sentimental prejudice. It needed the terrible starva- 
tion of besieged Paris to induce Europeans to eat rats and 
mice, which the ordinary Chinaman regards as dainties. It is 
said, with what truth we know not, that since the siege of 
Paris the taste of the Parisian has been attracted towards 
such strange meats as horse and donkey flesh, and that the 
price of horse-meat per pound is considerably higher now 
than beef or mutton. The flesh of mares was always eaten 
by the Tartars, also by the South-American Indians, and, to 
a certain extent, by their successors, the Gauchos. The latter 
have a theory that horse-flesh not only preserves but whitens 
the teeth. It is hard to imagine how it can ever be preferred 
to beef, for, besides its disagreeable colour, it has a curiously 
astringent taste. In the matter of what Mrs. Buckland terms 
“ unappreciated trifles,” our taste is still more capricious. We 
eat eels, but cannot be induced to touch snakes; shrimps, but 
not spiders. Other people—Bushmen and New Caledonians — 
are said to enjoy spiders; and we have heard of a German—a 
scientific German, of course—who spread them on his bread 
like butter; but the taste is not an European one, any more 
than a taste for caterpillars, cockchafers, ants, and wire- 
worms, all of which are eaten in different parts of the globe. 
On the subject of strange foods, the author calls attention to 
the curious result which is said to be produced by the eating, 
in South Africa, of a dried fish called “snock.” The face of 
the consumer swells as if affected by the mumps. “This, it 
is believed, is due to the fish having been hung up to dry in 
the moonlight. Men of science are slow to believe in lunar 
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influence, but in this case it appears to be a well-known fact 
which seems deserving of investigation.” Curiously enough, 
the present writer remembers a very similar effect to have 
been produced by eating a fish, not dried in the moonlight, but 
left exposed to the moon’s rays for some two hours after its 
capture. The same Brazilians who explained to him the 
cause of the change in the fish, were always careful to remove 
from the moonlight the strips of charki, or jerked meat, which 
were hung up all day to dry in the sun, under the conviction 
that their exposure to the moon brought about a dangerous 
alteration in the flesh. 

We in England are, of course, more dependent for our con- 
diments upon other countries than for any other form of food, 
and of all our imported condiments, sugar takes the first place. 
In 1887, the total amount of imported sugar reached rather 
over a million tons. Sugar enters into nearly all cooking pro- 
cesses, and we can understand how important was the business 
of bee-keeping and honey-making before the introduction of 
sugar, and how it is that honey plays so important a part in 
old recipes. On reading some of the recipes which Mrs. 
Buckland has here preserved, we cannot fail to be impressed 
by our ancestors’ appetites and digestive powers. The 
old Cornish proverb, “The devil will not venture into 
Cornwall for fear of being put into a pie,” gives us 
a fearsome idea of what a Cornish pie must have been, 
if it was really more varied in its contents than those of 
the rest of England. Here is the recipe for a modest dish 
known to our forefathers as a “ Battaglia Pie” :—“ Take four 
small chickens, squab pigeons, and four sucking rabbits, cut 
them in pieces, and season them with savoury spice; lay them 
in the pie with four sweetbreads sliced, as many sheep’s 
tongues and shivered palates, two pairs of lambs’ sweetbreads, 
twenty or thirty cockscombs, with savoury balls and oysters; 
lay on butter, and close the pie with a lear.” The “lear,” 
we imagine, must be a layer of pastry, otherwise it might well 
stand for an expression of greedy, prospective satisfaction. 
But old recipes are not the only ones that Mrs. Buckland offers 
us, and some of her more modern ones sound appetising 
enough to tempt a trial. Taken altogether, her book is a very 
interesting one, and deserves the attention of every housewife 
who cares at all about “the chief business in life.” 


A YACHT IN PACIFIC SEAS.* 

Mr. Dewar is not an Anson, but yet he somehow recalls 
Anson’s story by what he truly describes as “a plain, un- 
varnished account of a voyage undertaken by myself in my 
yacht the ‘Nyanza.’” Unfortunately, the ‘Nyanza’ was lost 
before he bad fulfilled his intention of making an extensive 
cruise round the coasts of New Britain, New Ireland, 
and New Guinea. He can, however, “safely assert,” with 
modesty and truth alike, “that comparatively few of the 
islands [in the Pacific Ocean] which I visited have ever been 
approached by a yacht.” Besides, there is absolutely no 
pretence, literary or personal, about the book. Mr. Dewar is 
not—perhaps he is constitutionally incapable of being— 
effusive ; the price of wild cattle or of freeholds is probably 
more interesting to him than the power of the savage scenery 
whose acquaintance he made. Mr. Dewar is, too, quite as 
outspoken in regard to personal or semi-personal matters as 
Anson himself. He seems, rather unfortunately, not to have 
got on very well with some of his subordinates on board 
ship, and in particular with more than one sailing-master. He, 
indeed, attributes the final and melancholy wreck of his yacht 
largely to the action (or inaction) of the last of these masters 
who served under him, although the Court of Inquiry in 
Hong Kong went no further than,—‘“ The errors of the master 
we do not consider amount to wrongful acts or defaults, and 
we therefore do not deal with his certificate; but we think it 
will be well for him to avoid like errors in future.” 

Man—if sailing-masters be excepted—delights Mr. Dewar 
more than scenery. The earliest pages of his book, therefore, 
in which is detailed the voyage of the ‘ Nyanza,’ from the day 
it left Plymouth Sound on July 21st, 1887, till it reached the 
shores of Patagonia, are somewhat dry and prosaic. Mr. 
Dewar, however, is seen at his best when he anchors in Port 
Madryn, and describes the very remarkable Welsh colony of 
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Chupat; and what he says is all the more deserving of con. 
sideration, because he seems to have been a good deal disap- 
pointed. In 1865, 150 emigrants arrived at Chupat, “attracted,” 
says Mr. Dewar, “ by the utter loneliness and seclusion of the 
spot; their object being to found a colony where nothing but 
the Welsh language should be spoken, and where they would 
be compelled to associate solely with members of their own 
nationality.” At first, the experiment seemed likely to end in 
total failure, as not only did the emigrants fail. to attract 
others of their own nationality, but death reduced their 
numbers. They actually removed to the shores of Nuevo 
Gulf in 1867, where in turn they suffered the worst privations, 
including starvation. Reinforced from home, however, they 
returned to Chupat, and from their second settlement there, 
their prosperity has to all appearance been assured. At al} 
events, there were 2,300 Welsh inhabitants in the Valley of 
Chupat by the year 1887, distributed over 390 farms, which were 
mostly in occupation at the time of Mr. Dewar’s visit. The 
colony is managed by a President and Council, though they 
are subject to the Government of the Argentine Republic. 
“The colonists belong,” to use Mr. Dewar’s curious language, 
“without exception to the Nonconformist religion, though 
they are divided into several denominations.” Mr. Dewar 
admits that “on every side one observed evident indications 
of industry and enterprise”—such as the construction of 
canals and works of irrigation—and he anticipates more with 
the erection of anew railway. Yet, “on the whole, I was much 
disappointed with my visit to Chupat; and if I had known 
that the condition of agriculture was so poor, and that there 
was such a total absence of neatness and order throughout 
the settlement, I certainly should not have thought it worth 
my while to spend so much time in the neighbourhood, nor, 
indeed, to have visited Nuevo Gulf at all.” 


A yacht with the running powers of the ‘ Nyanza’ can cover 
an enormous amount of sea in a short time, and although 
Mr. Dewar seems to have had time to inspect every place he 
visited in an almost leisurely fashion, and even to observe 
decorously the ceremonial appropriate to Christmas and New- 
Year Days, his readers appear to be positively spirited from 
Patagonia to the Falkland Islands, the Straits of Magellan, 
Juan Fernandez, Peru—into the interior of which Mr. Dewar 
paid an interesting though not specially notable trip—the 
Marquesas Islands, Fiji, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, the 
Sandwich Islands, California, Kamschatka, and the Caroline 
Islands, where the end, in the shape of the wreck of the yacht, 
was reached. Naturally enough, a great deal—the bulk, in fact 
—of what Mr. Dewar has to say has been anticipated by ad- 
venturous voyagers of the type of Lady Brassey. Not a little, 
however, of what he tells of the New Hebrides and of the in- 
habitants of the cannibal villages has the air of freshness. 
He visited one of these villages in the company of the head of 
the Presbyterian Mission and his wife : — 


“The village consisted of about half-a-dozen houses, roughly 
built of canes and grass, oblong in shape, and with sloping roofs. 
SEBO Toe At the door of the principal houses stood two figures 
about four feet high, cut out of the trunk of the tree-fern, their 
heads carved roughly to represent a human face, and rudely 
painted with vermilion and blue. These were the household 
gods or tutelary guardians; in fact, the lares and penates of the 
family. The whole village, indeed, consisted of one family ; it 
being the custom on the island for each family to dwell apart at 
some little distance from their neighbours. The husband lives in 
one hut by himself, and his wives and family dwell around him. 
The dress of the natives is simple and scanty in the extreme, the 
women wearing a fringed grass mat about six inches wide round 
the waist...... From certain rudely carved impleinents which 
were mysteriously shown to us, it is evident that the natives 
of the New Hebrides indulged in the remnants of some ancient 
phallic worship. One curious custom among them is that no 
woman is allowed to set her feet upon certain paths which 
were specially reserved for men. So stringent is this regulation 
amongst the natives, that Mrs. L., who was inadvertently walking 
upon one of these paths a few days before our visit, was fired at 
by a native, but fortunately escaped any injury. They possess rude 
temples, one of which we saw containing six figures about 15 feet 
high, with their faces painted vermilion and white. Near these 
figures stood some gods carved out of a hollow log, forming drums, 
which are beaten with sticks upon various occasions. Every man 
whom we met was armed, some with bows and poisoned arrows, 
others with Snider carbines, which were in every instance loaded. 
Two natives took an unpleasantly great fancy to our ship’s cook, 
who had accompanied us, and were exceedingly importunate in 
their invitations that he should remain with them. He was a 
small man, but very plump, and the attention which they dis- 
played to him not unnaturally considerably alarmed him, more 
especially when, after he had politely declined their invitations, 
they proceeded to seize hold cf him by his arms.” 
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Coming after Miss Bird, as he does, in his account of Japan, 
Mr. Dewar has nevertheless much that is interesting and im- 
portant to say, especially of the Ainus. Like Miss Bird, he 
visited the village of Piritori, whose population of 220 con- 
tains only one Japanese :— 

«The houses were built of wood, the sides as well as the roof 
being thatched with straw as a protection against the extreme 
cold in winter. Most of the houses consisted of but one room, 
which had a good boarded floor. The storehouses, or ‘ godawns,’ 
as they were called, were built in a similar fashion, but were 
raised on posts about 6 ft. from the ground. All the inhabitants 
appeared to me polite and well-mannered, and every one saluted 
me in the native manner,—that is to say, by extending the arms, 
bowing as the hands are brought together, and then slowly raising 
them to the face and stroking the beard. The men were a fine, 
dignified-looking race, with a really noble expression on their 
faces, their eyes in particular being remarkably piercing and 
keen. They all wore their hair long, and had heavy moustaches 
and flowing beards. In consequence of this, the old men presented 
a most venerable appearance, and, in a word, the Ainus seemed to 
me a magnificent type of a wild race, having nothing whatever in 
common with the Japanese. The young girls were fairly good- 
looking ; but the females did not strike me as possessing such 
handsome features as the males. Perhaps this was owing to the 
universal practice amongst them of tattooing a broad blue mark 
round both their lips.” 

We have said—and quoted—enough to show that Mr. Dewar 
isno ordinary traveller, but a conscientious observer. His book 
contains a great deal of valuable information on countries, 
peoples, and questions that the ordinary traveller—and maker 
of books—is apt to treat with indifference. 


=e 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Critical Review. Edited by Professor 8. D. F. Salmond, 
D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—We have no intention of 
reviewing this review. It must suffice to say that the student of 
theology will find it a most trustworthy guide to an estimate 
of the most important contributions made from time to time to 
this science. Among the English works reviewed are Canon 
Cheyne’s work on the Psalter, Canon Driver’s “ Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament,” Worsley’s “ Dawn of the 
English Reformation,” Dr. David Duff’s “ Early Church,” Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s “‘ Early Religion of Israel,’ Taylor’s ‘‘ Witness 
of Hermas to the Four Gospels,” and Smyth’s “ Christian Ethics.” 
These are some of the most important. Many others are noticed. 
Foreign works receive due attention. In short, there is no con- 
siderable book but meets with some notice.——The Expositor. 
Vol. VI. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—The first paper in this volume is one by Dr. R. 
W. Dale on “ Jonah,” somewhat more rhetorical in tone than the 
articles commonly are that we find in this periodical, but not the 
less valuable for that. Dr. Dale thinks that the book is an allegory, 
with a certain foundation of historical fact, written long after the 
date to which the story belongs. Professor Beet contributes a 
series of papers on the New Testament doctrine of the Atone- 
ment; Mr. Llewelyn Davies argues for an interpretation of the 
“many mansions ” and the “ restitution of all things” that would 
“bring into this life and into the past and the present what has 
generally been put off into another life and the future;” and 
Professor Ramsay writes on “St. Paul’s First Journey in Asia 
Minor,” interesting papers which have been incorporated into his 
work on “ The Church in the Roman Empire.” 

London of To-Day. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—This is the ninth annual edition, and has, we 
are told, been “ revised and in large part rewritten.” The preface 
is certainly new, and as certainly entertaining. The book, it will 

2 understood, is primarily intended for the American reader, 
though the English also may read it with profit,—the Londoner 
especially, who naturally knows less about his native or adopted 
city than any one else. This is a most readable, besides being a 
most useful, book, and is admirably illustrated. 

The Highway of Letters. By Thomas Archer. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Apart from the title, which is misleading, Mr. Archer’s work 
rests on the same plan, both as to the letterpress and the illustra- 
tions, as Leigh Hunt’s “ The Town,” a book of pleasant memories 
to many ramblers in the highways and by-ways of Old London. 
The “Highway of Letters” is Fleet Street. The wayfarers 
referred to by Mr. Archer as notable therein from age to age are, 
for the most part, the owners of old familiar names ; and though 
the relation of some of those names to Fleet Street is very 
shadowy, while in other cases they represent distinction other 
than that of letters, they nearly all serve as convenient pegs on 
which to hang some of the multitudinous pleasant or tragical 
stories which give such a charm to the old streets and houses of 
London. 














It is over a century since “ William Maitland and 


others ” presented to the public their faithfully written history, 
with its admirable illustrations and its exact extracts from 
original documents. From that notable production to the light 
chit-chat of Mr. Hunt and Mr. Archer is a huge stride in the art 
of bookmaking; and yet how much always remains to be told! 
If we extend Mr. Archer’s Highway of Letters to Charing Cross on 
the one hand, and to the Mansion House on the other, there are 
still by-ways of letters to explore, and bright comedies and dark 
tragedies to unearth. In fact, Old London is an inexhaustible 
storehouse of knowledge and interest; and when it has been 
tapped yet again and again and again, it will still present 
apparently untouched veins, fresh and new. The Highway of 
Letters is well illustrated, and represents considerable painstaking 
research, and a mastery of facts and dates which deserves high 
commendation. 

Footprints of Statesmen during the Eighteenth Century in England. 
By Reginald Baliol Brett. (Macmillan and Co.)—In this interesting 
and suggestive little book the author briefly reviews the political 
history of the eighteenth century in order to trace in it the 
development of our modern system of government in its most 
important features. Each successive step in advance is connected 
with the name of some leading statesman, and made the occasion 
for a sketch of his character and work. Thus, Walpole is associated 
with the establishment of government by a majority of the House 
of Commons, Chatham with the appeal to popular opinion outside 
the House, and Chatham’s son, somewhat fancifully we think, 
with the foundation of the Liberal Party. To take the downfall 
of Marlborough as marking the termination of personal rule in 
England seems also rather arbitrary. Mr. Brett’s special fondness 
for eighteenth-century history has betrayed him into a curious 
paradox. He asks at what point an ordinary English lad who 
desires to know something of the growth of our institutions and 
Empire should take up the study of English history, and answers 
that “it is not essential, although it may be desirable, that he 
should know that England existed before Queen Anne ascended 
the throne.” A study of English history which included ro 
reference to the events of the Reformation or the Revolution 
would surely be a very insufficient preparation for understanding 
the problems of English politics, the question of Church and 
Dissent, for example, or even the never-ending Irish question 
itself. A curious fact is noted in the book,—that for 500 years the 
ninth decade of each successive century has witnessed a turning- 
point in our political development. In 1485 the civil wars ended 
and the perscnal rule of the Tudors began; in 1588 the defeat of 
the Armada freed England from foreign interference ; in 1688 
came the Revolution and the rule of the Whigs began; in 1784 
the Whigs were finally overthrown ; and in 1886 the Liberal Party, 
which succeeded to them, was broken up,—an event whose full 
significance it is not yet possible to estimate. 

The first volume of the “ Scott Library” was Mr. Ernest Rhys’ 
edition of Sir Thomas Malony’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” This is now 
completed by the latest addition to the Library, under the care of 
the same editor, The Book of Marvellous Adventures, and other 
Books of the Morte d’ Arthur (Walter Scott). 
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Toronto : the ‘Lturento News Company ; Montreal: the Montreal News Company, 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





——_>——__ 
OvursipE Pacr, TWELVE GuINEasS, 
Page ..... gechcdnscadseckasuanensiates £10 10 0] Narrow Column ........ srsscseeee £3.10 0 
«we 5 5 O} Half-Column om 115 0 
- 212 6{ Quarter-Column ............. wee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......ceccscesseeees £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...... eccececcccccscceccs le 18 O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
—~.>—_ 
¢tee Maia Yearly. Lee Quarterly. 
Includi tage to any part of the Uni yearly. 
—— Se ll eee eee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


hina, &..., ‘aa L110 6 10015 BS rcoceed 7 8 
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The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., LL.D., &c. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ESSAYS AND 


ADDRESSES. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Contents :—The PLEASURES of RHADING—BISHOP BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and LETTERS—HANDEL—COBDEN and the MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL—POLITICS and POLITICAL ECONOMY—A FRAGMENT on 
PROGRESS—The RELIGION of HUMANITY. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


THE 


MEISSONIER EXHIBITION. 
Imyerial 4to, eeenetss ~aguane in half Roxburgh, 


Se 
EISSONIER. A Collection of 
Etchings and Engravings of Twelve of the 
Choicest of his Paintings. With Descriptions, 
* A handsome album,”’—Daily Chronicle. 


Price 2s. 6d. or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


te LIFE and WORK of J. L. E. 
MEISSONIER. Being the ART JOURNAL 
ART ANNUAL. With 3 Fail-page Etchings and 
Engravings, ‘La Rixe,” ‘‘The Brothers Van de 
Velde,” “ Waiting an Audience,” and numerous Illus- 
trations in the text. 

“A thoughtful and suggestive study......The selec- 
tion from the long muster-roll of his works is good 
and representative.”’—Times. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ........ sesseeeee £1,500,000 
BROOK VO BUN...505.00.s0sc0s0eee00s i, 1,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 

London, 





CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
& D. _— } Secs, 





| Pee? BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
w. Cc. peer gt Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusBuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry 


CresswELt, Author of ‘‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” ** A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols, 


A BROKEN IDOL. By 


ADELINE SErGeEantT, Author of “* Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 


The FORBIDDEN SACRI- 


FICE. By W. H. pe Winton, Author of “St. 
Michael’s Eve.”’ 3 vols. 


DEAREST. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” ‘* My Lord and 
My Lady,” &. 3 vols, 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


By ALGERNON Giss1n@, Author of ‘* A Moorzland 
Idy],” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


THROUGH ANOTHER 
MAN’S EYES. By Exrranor Houmes. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE OONOENTRATED 


c 0 CO A. 


Sir O. A, Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL 





URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
and DISEASES of the CHEST by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—G, M. TWED- 
DELL, F.R.S., N.A., F.S.A.S., &., Stokesley, 
Yorkshire, writes :—‘‘I have used Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers, and always found them to give immediats 
relief to myself, my wife, and children, in difficulty 
of breathing, coughs, and affections of the lungs, In 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs and colds, 
instant relief and a rapid cure is given by the Wafers. 
—Sold by all druggists at ls. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4e. 6d., and 
lls. per box, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — THE 
GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMFs.— 

They correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the 
liver, and purify the system, renovate the debilitated, 
strengtten the stomach, increase the appetite, 
invigorate the nerves, promote health, and reinstate 
the weak to an ardour of feeling never before 
expected. The sale of these Pills throughout the 
globe astonishes everybody, convincing the most 
sceptical that there is no Medicine equal to 
Holloway's Pills for removing the complaints which 
are incidental to the human race, They are indeed 
a blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to those who 
suffer from disorder, internal or external. Thousands 
of persons have test fied that by their use alone they 
have been restored to health after other remedies 





had proved unsuccessful, -] 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MAY, 1893. 
THE Union—A Sone. By Algernon Charles Swin. 


« a I 
HE INVASION OF INDIA By Russia. (Wi 
By Captain Younghusband. (With a Map) 
Sr. WILLIam or Norwicu. By the Rev. Dr, Jessopp. 
EsoreRic BuDDHISM. By Professor Max Miller, 
My Maverick. By R. B. Townshend, i 
ra Acram Mummy. By Mrs, McClure. 
“ FALSTAFF” AND THE NEw ITALIAN O 
J, A. Fuller Maitland, oe 
ALK In ALEXANDRIA. By Alfred 
Dowling. . we Pavaned 
THe Hawatan REvoLvtion. By Theo. H. Davies 
ASPECTS OF TENNYSON.—V,. TENNYSON AS A NaTuRE 
Poet. By Theodore Watts, 


An IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY FOR Women. By the 
Rev. Canon Browne, 
THe INFLUENCE OF OLIMATE ON Race. By the 


Hon. John W, Fortescue. 
Count CavouR ON THE REPEAL OF THE Untoy 
By Lady Mary Wood. . 
NoriceaBLE Books: 
1, TocquevitLE’s Souvrnirs. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Acton. 
2, Tae NaruraList 1n La Puata. By Professor 
Romanes. 
3. Lena’s Picture. By Sir M. E. Grant-Daff, 
4. NaTIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Sir 
Alfred Lyall. 
5, JOURNAL DES PRISONS DE MON PRE, DF ma 
MERE, ET DES MIENNES. By R. E. Prothero, 
6. Toe PorTry OF LORD DE TABLEY, By R 
Le Gallienne. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Company. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 931. MAY, 1893. 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS, 

THE Russian ACQUISITION OF MANCHURIA, 

ADDISCOMBE: THF Fast INpra Company’s MILITARY 
CorteGr. By Major W. Broadfoot. 

Tue Last Days oF AN EMPIRE. 

SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE.—No., V. 

OUANANICHE, By Lieut.-Colonel Andrew Haggard, 
D.S.0, 

THE EaRL OF ABERDEEN. 

Eartiscourt. Chaps. 17-20, 

Diary OF aN IpLE Doctror—III. La Maponna per 
Buon CamMmMiIno. By Axel Munthe. 

Tue REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES, 
Lowe. 

THE EVOLUTION OF GAMES AT BALL. 
G. Hutchinson, 

Rosert Bruce’s Heart. By Aubrey de Vere. 

THe ARMY AND Crvit War. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UNION. 
Witiram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 





By Robert W. 


By Horace 





ConTENTS. MAY. 2s, 6d. 

How Ftorence Rines Her Betts, By Alfred 
Austin. 

IRELAND’s ** Decay’’ AND ULSTER’S DEFIANCE. By 
Sidney J. Low. 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE Poor. By Lady Jeune. 

Tue DeEsTINIES OF THE Far East. By the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P. 

RoMANCE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, By Mrs. E. 
T. Cook. 

CapiITaL: Fixep AND CrircuULATING. By W. H. 
Mallock. 


Tue Tory Press AND THE Tory Party:— 
1, A CompiaintT. By FitzRoy Gardner. 
2, AN ANSWER. 
By the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
By the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
By the Editor of the National Observer, 
By the Editor of the St. James’s Gazette, 
Tue LONDON ProgramMME. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Two Proper Priprs. By H. D. Traill. 
AMONG THE BooKs, CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co, Ltd., 13 Waterleo 
Place, 





Monthly, price 34.; or, post-free, 34d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E. 8S. BEESLY. 
Tue NUMBER ror MAY WILL CONTAIN :— 

HFattH : PuysicaL, M+ntTaL, MORAL. 
By Dr. J. H. Bridges. 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
By Frederic Harrison. 

Tue COMPLAINTS AND THRFATS OF ULSTER. 
By the Editor. 

Reeves and TurseEr, 196 Strand, W.C. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BO )KSELLERS’. 


Just published, 300pp., with Contents and Index, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


MR. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
A Life Misspent. 
A Series of Letters to and on the above by * * *. 


These epistolary portraits are drawn without 
malice, and are the true and truthful Positive of Mr. 
Gladstone the Politician, the Statesman, the Prime 
Minister. 





London: 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and CO., Limited. 
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THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MAY. 


IntsH OPINION ON THE HOME-RULE Birt, By Professor Dowden. 

Tne FivaNciaAL CLAUSES OF THE Brut. By J.J. Clancy, M.P. 

Is THE UNIVERSE InFiniTE? By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

Tue West Inpies in 1892. By Lord Brassey, K.0.B. 

Are AcquireD CuaractErs INHERITED?—II. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 

Tue CHATHAM ISLANDS AND THEIR Story, By Henry O, Forbes, 

§ynTHETIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor Thorpe. 

Rome Revisitep. By Frederic Harrison. 

Aw Excuance For Giprattar. By Captain Gambier, R.N. 

Tue VETO Bit. By Charles Walker (Chairman of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Central Protection Society). 

{ue Jesuit DocTRINE OF OBEDIENCE. By the late J. Addington Symonds, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


HOME-RULE., 

LIGHTS on HOME-RULE. By Mr. Frovups, 
Mr. Lecxy, Prof. Tynpaut, Fro’. Jess, Sir Joun 
Lussock, Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, and many 
others, 32 pp., price ONE PENNY, of all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls, Special terms to Unionist associations, 
clubs, &c.—Apply to PUBLISHER, National Observer, 
115 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Messrs. SKEFFINGTON’S 

new Catalogue of Second-hand Books, Library Editions, and best Modern 

Works at unusually cheap prices post-free on application.—163 PICCADILLY, 
London. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to calf the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 





FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS... 2 ese nee = £16,000, 000. 





The only Full and Adequate Fine Art Representation of 


the Royal Academy. 
Ready Next Week, PART I., price 1s., of 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1893, 


To be completed in 5 Parts, 1s. each, or one Volume, price 7s. 6d. 
This unique work embraces the following, amongst other i: rtant 
characteristics 2 = - ities 

1, The PICTURES are produced sufficiently large to give an admirable idea of 
the originals, 

2. The REPRODUCTION of the PICTURES will this year be far superior to 
any previous issue. 

3. It will contain some IMPORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES, which will 
appear EXCLUSIVELY in this publication. 

4, NOTES of an explanatory character will be added for the first time. 
_ 5. The PERFECTION of the IMPRESSIONS will be a special feature of this 
issue, 


N.B.—Orders should at once be given, as the work has each year been out of 
print within a few days of publication, and it will not be reprinted. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 6s. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By R. L. STEVENSON, 
Containing “The Beach of Falesa,” “The Bottle Imp,” and 
“The Isle of Voices.” 
Tlustrated by Gordon Browne and W. Hatherell. 


“ This work consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has ever 
given to the world. It is hard to decide which is the most attractive and 
interesting.” — World, 


WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
A FOOTNOTE to HISTORY: Eight Years of Trouble 


in Samoa. 


The WRECKER. 


OsBOURNE. 63. 
KIDNAPPED. 3s. 6d. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 3s. 6d. 
The BLACK ARROW. 3s. 61. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 3s. 6d. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


By R. L. Stevenson and Lioyrp 





JAMES NISBET & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 
The HOME LIFE and LETTERS of 


Mrs. ELLIS, Author of ‘*The Women of 
England,” &c. Compiled by her Nieces, With 
a Portrait and Illustrations, extra crown 8yo, 6s. 


WHO ARE ISRAEL? A Scripture 
Identification. By Mrs. Stevenson, Author of 
“The Symbolic Parables of the Apocalypse,” &c, 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 
é As delivered in Norwich Cathedral. 
The Second and Third of the Series now ready. 

No. 2. The APOLOGY of ARISTIDES. 
By the Rev. J. ArmiTaGE Ropinson, B.D., 
FeJlow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Price 8d. 

No.3. The LIFE and TIMES of | 
JUSTIN MARTYR. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
Meyrick, M.A,, Rector of Blickling, Norfolk, 
Non-Residentiary Canon of L‘ncoln. Price 8d, 


sively pees. 
umber I. 
ST. IGNATIUS and ST. POLYCARP. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, DD., F.R.S. 
Price 8d, 





Others to follow. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners St., W. 
OCIETY of AUTHORS. 


This Society is established for the maintenance and | 
defence of Literary Property. It advises members on | 
their agreements, provides its members with a legal 
opinion for nothing, and investigates all cases and 
questions and dsputes connected with the Law of 








PATRONS 
PresipENtT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the yo ee of LONDON. 


Puysicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK 


Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LO HARRIS 


CuairnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depruty-CHarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


DOUGLAS, 
fe ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 
SecreTarr—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Mutual PrinorP.e, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuriTrY of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,659,325, anpD aN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 








ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTs being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. rf 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table, 

6.—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GrantTED aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


arge sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


Participating life 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 


G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. 





Copyright and Literary Property. The present num- 
ber of members is 950.—By order, 
4 Portugal Street, G. HERBERT THRING, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C Secretary. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Leeses They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Sootetions on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 








For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c, 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S - 


DATURA 


- Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 


T AT AL. As 








NOTICE.—In suture, the INDEX to the “* SPECTATOR” 
will be publiched half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
— or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLn and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Musszs. BRentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscripti 


aq 


$arer v . 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, 


LIMITED. 


“THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF JIM DUNCAN: 
a Chronicle of Small Beer,” a New Novel, in three 
volumes, by JOHN PENNINGTON MARSDEN, is 
now ready, and may be had at all Libraries. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of WIL- 


LIAM BLAKE. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by LaurFNCE 
Housman. With Frontispiece repres nting by Photogravure an Example of 
Blake’s Llustrations of the Book of Job. Elzevir Svo, parchment, 6s. ; 
vellum, 7s. 61. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


A MANDAL of GREEK and LATIN PALZO- 


GRAPHY. By E. Maonne Tuompson, Principal Librariaa, British 
Museum. With numerous Fac-similes, crown 8vo, 5s, 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘ MODERN SCIENCE,” 
Edited by Sir Joun Lupsock, Bart., M.P. 


LAWS and PROPERTIES of MATTER. By 
R. T. Guazesroog, M.A., F.R.*. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ As an introduction to the study of advanced and standard 
treatires, Mr. Glazebrook’s little volume may be highly commended.” 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY of the OLD 


and NEW WORLDS in RELATION to ARCA AIC SPEECH. 
By R. P. Gree, F.8.4., F.G8.,&c. Accompamed by Copious Vocabularies, &c., 
super royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Extract from Preracr.— The first serious attempt, so far as the languages 
of the old and new worlds are concerned, to bring t gether in anything like 
available form, a useful series of woid: and their cognates most hkely to contain 
natural archaic roots aud fundamental word-sounds,”” 





Now ready. 


HISTORY of ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 


(Old Hall). By the Very Rev. BERNaRD Warp, President. With numerous 
lilustrations, demy 8vo, 103, 6d. 


LIFE of ST. EDMUND of CANTERBURY, 


from Original Sources. By Witrrip Watrace, D.D, LL.B., Priest 
of the Order of st. Benedict of the Beuron Congregation. With 5 Illustra- 
tions and Map, demy svo, 15s. 


POEMS on TRUE INCIDENTS, and other 


Poems. By Maria Curr. 1885-13:2. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





WORKS BY THE 


LATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


In 2 vols, small 4to, with 18 Illustrations, bound in half-German calf, gilt top, 
price 42s. net; also a few Large-Paper copies, 


THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT CARLO GOZZI. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BY 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
With Essays on Italian Imprompta Comedy, Gozzi’s Life, the Dramatic F 
and Pietro Longhi, by the TRANSLATOR, hemes 
With Portrait and 6 Original Etchings by Adolphe Lalauze; also 11 Subjects 
Illustrating Italian Comedy by Maurice Sand, Kngraved on Copper by 
A. Manceau, and Coloured by Hand, 

Saturday Review.—“ In the two noble volumes now issued Mr. Symonds has 
given a picture que, vigorous, and effective rendering of these Memoirs, with an 
analysis of certain of the fables.” 

Speaker.—** Racy, vigorous, and full of wit.” 


TBIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a newly engraved 
Mezzotint Portrait. Cloth, uncut edges, price 93, net. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BY 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 








In 2 vols, demy 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, price 2ls. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarroti Family at Florence. 
With Portrait and 50 Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 
PreracEe TO Seconp Epit10on.—The First Idition of this work having been 
exhausted in » space of a little over three mouths, I take this opportunity of 
saying that the critical notices which have hitherto appeared do not render it 
necessary to wake any substantial changes in the text. A few points of 


difference between my reviewers and myse:f, concerning Opinion rather than 
facts, are briefly discussed in a series of notes printed at the end of Vol. II. 





Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 4 Illustrations, price 10s 6d, net. 
Also a few Large-Paper copies in royal 8vo, Hand-made Paper, cloth, uncut 


izes. Each numbered. 
WALT WHITMAN: a Study. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 








THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR 
CHURCHMEN AND CHURCHWOMEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


How WE TOOK ROUND “‘THE PsETITION.” By Hope Carlyon. 

MOURNING FOR THE QuEEN—Mapaaascar. By the Ven. Archdeacon Chiswell. 
PiteGrimaGEs. (Lllustrated.) By Edward Walford. 

M. Havreav on THE Hymns OF St. BernaRpD. By the Rv, &. J E:les, D.C.L. 
Tre SLOWLY-GrinpING Mitts. Chaps 4346, By Mrs. Li.neas Banks, 

THE ORGAN AND CHOIR IN THE CHURCH SERVICES. By H. Brocklehurst 

A LaYMAN 8 RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CHURCH MOVEMENT OF 1833, By “G. W.” 
A Scorcn Nonsurine Priest. By the Rev. Canon Farquhar. 

THE fF HIP OF THE CuuRCH. By the Rev. Sir G. K. Fetherston, Bart. 

THE RummMaGeE Save. By Constance Milman. 

Tue SrarrisH’s Story. Illustrated. By Edith Carrington. 

UNDER THE BIBLE anpD Sun. &e., &e. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., 
NEWBFRY HOUSE, 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 





NOW RRADY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. MAY, 1393. 


NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 48, 


Art Repropuction. By John Addington Symonds. 

THE PROPAGATION AND PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. By Dr. Robson Roose. 
Moruer’s Hanps. (Conclusion.) By Bjérnstjerne Bjé-nson, 

PRESS AND PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Massingham, 

THE POSITION OF THE CEBTIFICATED TEACHER. By J. H. Yoxaull. 
MELANESIA AND THE I ABOUR TRAFFIC. By the Rght Rev. the Bishop of 


Tasmania. 
Tue CamBrinGeE “ APOSTLES.”’ By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
By W. Morris Colles. 


KeEy-FLOWERS. By Lady Lindsay, 
Tuer Future OF ENGLISH LETTERS. 

Wuat 1s A Fara Wace? By Clementina Black, 
Rustic Crickrt. By Gerard Fiennes, 
LITERATURE. By H. D, Traill. 


LONGMANS, 


THE 


GREEN, and Co,, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





MRS. NEEDELL’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW EDITION, in crown 8vo, gilt, price 6s. each, 
PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 


** Mrs. Needell’s story is told with a charm and dignity of expression that 
are extremely rare, aud it ranks among the best books of the season.’*— 
Court Circular, 


PHILIP METHUEN. 


“No one should fail to read this, the most powerfal and original novel we 
have read for some time.’’—Manchester Examiner. 








In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d, 
STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. 


“ From first to last an exceptionally strong and beautiful story.’ — Spectator. 


“The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter.’ ’’—Truth. m 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








Price 5s, 
ee NOBLE SISTERS. By Epmunp Lexz, Author of 
“Dorothy Wordsworth.” 

Pleasantly written, and the fragrance of sweet household love, and generous, 
disinterested loyalty, lends a charm to the record of deeds of meek womanly 
devotion.”’—Speaker. ; 

“ Mr. Lee writes with asympathy which by its own force attracts the reader, 
and is in no wise wanting in literary skill.”"—Bradford Observer, : 

pee Will make a good prize or present.”’—Great Thoughts. 

‘Those who want to know how sisters can win the enthusiastic love of their 
own brothers can read no better book than this.”—Methodist Times, 

‘‘Eminently suited to the ‘ young person’ of to-day.”’—Morning Leader. 

“It bears evidence of painstaking care. A volume which admirably fulfils a 
very excellent purpose.’’—North British Daily Mail, 

‘It should be in the hands of every girl to whom the sacred ties of family are 
dear and honoured.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ His present work combines considerable research with a keen appreciation of 
the deepest human affections. Fu'l of tender reminiscence and inspiration, Mr. 
Lee has given us a book which should prove acceptable in cvery home, as well 
for its elevated tone as its marks of literary morit.’"—Eastern Daily Press. 

‘* The whole book may be recommended as one likely to interest and inspire 
the brightest and best of the sex for which especially it is intended,’’—London 
Quarterly R.view, 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 
PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THackeray, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on eee to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


BOOK OF SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA, 
4 ae 50 Just publis' ed, Phares 8ro, cloth, l5s. 


GUN AND CAMERA IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


A Year of Wanderings in Bechuanaland, the Kalahari 
Desert, and the Lake River Country, Ngamiland. 
With Notes on Colonisation, Natives, 

Natural History, and Sport. 

By H. ANDERSON BRYDEN, 

Author of “‘ Kloof and Karroo in Capa Colony,” 

With rumerous Illustrations from the Author’s Photugraphs, and a Map of his 
Routes, 

CuNTENTS ne wun a 

in Bechuanaland—F. ur Months in Barolong Huts —Natural Histor 
Beans y oe the Shot-Guns— British Bechuanaland and its Fatare—The 
Kalahari and its Serfs—A Trek to Morokweng, South Klahari—A Trip to 
Mar'co, North-West Transvaal—Our Steeplechases—A Waggon Journey through 
the Protectorate—Khama and bis Country—<Across the Kalahari Desert to the 
Botletli River, Nzamiland—Giraffe Hunting—The Giraffe at Home—Moonlight 
Trekking: my Hunter's Yarn—Sport and Natural History on the Botletli— 
Notes on the Purs:it of Game—The Waterway and Water-fowl of the Botletli— 
Our Return through the Thirstland; E and Hunting—Down Country—Fish'ng 
in Bechuanaland—The Game Birds of Becbnanataud—Present Distribution of 
the Large Game of Bechuanaland, Ngamila-.d, aud the Ka'ahari—Waggon Life 
and Camp Requisites. 


Just ready, large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 61. 


By ISAAC N. FORD, Foreign Editor of the New York Tribune. 
With 16 Illustrations and a Map. 
ConrTENTS. 

A Voyage to Rio—Ri»’s Three Glorions Diys—Petrop lis without an Emperor 
—A New Era in Braz'l—Entrance of the Plate—Across the Argentine—The 
Heart of the Anées—Chili «nd its Civil War—The R«inless Coast—Lima in 
Carnival Week—Guayaquil and the Isthmus—Curtagen. and Cariis —Jama ca 
and the Bahamas—The Last Spanish Stronghoid— Circuit of Mexican Towns 
—Future of Mexico—The Mosquito Reservation—Up the Sin Juun—Glimpses of 
Central America—Our Continent. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, medium 8vo, buckram, 2l¢. 


SHORT STALKS; 
Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 


With 67 Charming Illustrations by ba =a Lodge, Wolf, and other we:l-known 
rtists. 

“Tt is some time since we have c»me across so pleasant and attractive a record 
of sport, travel, and adventure as ‘ Short Stalks.’ ’—Times. 

“A most entertaining work. The illustrations are excellent,’’—Field. 

“In every respect the book is admirably produced, and will assuredly be read 
with avidity by lovers of the picturesque a3 well as by votaries of sport.”"—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“A Sendnome volume and a fasciaating book.” — World. 

“Mr. Buxton describes these ‘ hunting-camps’ with a manifest zest for out- 
door life.” —Daily News. : is 

“Bright and exhilarating, as well as crowded with sporting facts and natural 
history notes.’’—Scotsman, 

“One of the best descriptive books of big-game hunting we have ever read,” — 
Spectator, 





Recently published, large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 
By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Editor of ‘* The 
Stateeman’s Year-Book.””’ With 21 Maps. 

‘To all who are concerned to study the history of the modern partition of 
Africa the work is at once indispensatls and invaluable.’—Times. 

“Well-written, well-informed, and lavishly illustrated with maps,’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Of the design, arrangement, and composition of the work we have nothing 
but praise to give. It is an admirable piece of work in every way, and will 
undoubtedly take rank as a stun lard book of reference.’’—Glasgo» Herald. 


Just published, 252 pp. crown 8vo, boards, 7s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION : 
An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examina- 
tion in Regin ental Duties. 
Part II.—RANK of MAJOR. 
By Lieut.-Col. SISSON C. PRATT (late R.A.), 


Author of ‘‘ Military Law : its Procedure and Practice.” 
This Part contains the Subjects required to quatify for the Rank of Major, in 
addition to those comprised in Part I. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, wth Maps and Plans. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster. LONDON (Round about). By the Rev. 
BERKSHIRE. By P. H. Diretfi2id, W. J. L ftie. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By J. W. E.; LONVON (Through). By the Rev. W. 
Conybeare, J. Loftie. 
CHANNELISLANDS. By G.P.Bevan| NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
R. N. Worth. SOMERSEKTSHIRE, By R. N. Worth. 


an 5 orth. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By R, N. Worth, 
DEVON, NORTH. ‘By R. N. Wor h. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R.N. Worth 
DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. 

I, Jenkinson. 
ESSEX. By E. Walford. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, By R. N. 

Worth, } 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan and 

. N. Worth. 

HERTFORDSHIRF. By A... Fo-ter. | 
"Joa By G. P. Bevan and XH. N.| 
orth, | 


| SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taylor. 


SURKEY. By G. P. Bevan and R. N. 
Worth. 

SUS-EX. By G. F. Chambers. 

WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan. 

WILTSHIRE. By R.N Worth. 


| WORCHSTERSHIRE, By R. N. Worth. 


WYK (The) and its NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By G. P. Bevan and R, N, 


Worth. 
YORKSHIRE {EAST and NORTH 
RIDINGS). By G. P. Bevan and R, 


N. Worth. 
YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By 
G. P. Bevan. 


“Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shi linz 
county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, »nd they are nearly as 
light, and twice as portable, as a fairly filled cigar-case.”—Saturday Review, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 an] 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA, 


LADY DE ROS; with some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, 
including the Duke of Wellington. By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. R. 
Swinton. With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s.6d. [Next week. 


IRISH NATIONALISM: an Appeal to His- 


tory. By the Puke or Arerit, K.G.,K.T. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, (Just out. 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 


An Exawination of the Fallacies and Failures of E-onomic Science due to 
— Elements. By the Duke or Ararit, K.G.,K.T. Second Edition, 
vo, 183. 


The BARONAGE and the SENATE: or, 


the House of Lords in the Past, the Present, and the Fatura, By WILLIAM 
CHARTERIS MACPHERSON. 8vo, 16s. 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. §&. Lilly. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 14s, 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


INDIA. From the Early Days of the Est India Compiny. By Sir ALFRED 
Lyra, K.C.B. Formirg a Volume in the University Extension Series. 
With Co!oured Maps, crown Svo, 4°, 6d. 


HANDBOOK of SUSSEX. A New Edition, 


containing a number of beautifu'ly-executed Maps and Plans ona large scale, 
crown 8y0, &s, 


REVISED, ENLARGED, and CHEAPER EDITION. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. 


THE 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by Sir W1ttram Smirtu, D.C.L., and Rev. J. M. Futurr, M.A. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

This Work has hitherto been sold at £5 5s. Although the revised 
First Volume extends to nearly double its former dimensions, the 
PRICE OF THE WHOLE WORK HAS BEEN REDUCED TO 
FOUR GUINEAS. The New First Volume (in 2 Parts, 1,853 pp.) 
is sold separately for TWO GUINEAS, and Volumes IT. and III. 
(1,862 pp.) are also sold together, price TWO GUINEAS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
EIGHT SHILLINGS A YEAR, POST-FREE. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1893. 
Hit. (Frontispiece.) By Sir Frederick Leighton. 
Tue RoyaL ACADEMY EXHIBITION: ITS MAKING AND MakeRS By Harry Quilter. 
A SonG oF THE ENGLISH. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Tur IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. By Sir Somers Vine, F.R.G.S 
Some RuyMes FoR A LITTLE Girt, By Lord Macaulay. 
Kuutsford. 
Tyres OF NEWSPAPER READERS. By T. W. Couldery. 
FROM QUEENSTOWN TO SHEERNESS IN ToRPEDO Boar No. 65. By Fred T. Jane, 
Tur Toap’s TREASURE. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Lasourk HoMES OF THE CHURCH ARMY. By E. Clifford. 
Tue Towers or SILENCE. By Rev. Wm. Bourchier, R.N, 
Lavy Kiipatrick (Continued.) By Robert Buchanan. 
A GRAvE IN Lonpon. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
THE THEATRES. By William Archer. 
Nearly 100 Illustrations. 


NOW READY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’. 


STEPHEN REMARX: 


A Story of Society and Religion. 
By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, 
Formerly Head of the Oxford House, and Ch. Ch, Mission, East London. 
Pott 8v-, elegantly bound, 33. 6. 
“Written with a vigour, warmth. and sincerity which cannot fail to captivate 
the reader s attention and command his respect.”—Duaily Telegraph. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER 
The Fourth Edition of this important work is now ready, 
With Map, demy 8vo, 163, 


NOW READY at all BJOKSELLER3’. 


POEMS OLD AND NEW. 
By CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., 
Rector of Cheltenham and Hon. Uanon of Carlisle, 
Author of ‘* Voices from the Lakes,”’ &c, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 73. 6d. 


The LAW RELATING to SCHOOLMASTERS, 


A Popular Handbook for the Guilanc3 of Texchers in their relations with 
Parents, Pup'ls, Governors, and Assistants. By Henry W. Disney, B.A. 
Crown *vo, cloth, 2:. 64, 
** By its judicial tone and quality may be regarded a: a work of authority.”— 
School Board Chronicle. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office, 








“With Notes by Lady 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND SERIES OF BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S 
REMINISCENCES (Just published). 
By 


ANNALS of MY LIFE, 1847-1856. 
Edited by 


CHARLES WorpswortH, D.C.L., late Bishop of St. Andrews, 
W. Eart Hopeson. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





*.* ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 


By Cuar.es WorpswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, l5s. 


LORD SHERBROOEE’S LIFE, 


The LIFE of the Right Hon. ROBERT LOWE 


Viscount SHERBROOKE. With a Brief Prefatory Memoir of his 
Kinsman, Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia, afterwards Governor-General of Canada, and Commander-in- 
Chief of British North America, By A. PatcuetTt Martin, With 5 Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. [On May 2nd, 


e 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kyiaut, Author of ‘The 
Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’ ” &c. With Map and 54 Illustrations, 8vo, 183, 

“A most attractive volume, very well written and very copiously and effec- 
tively illustrated...... Mr. Knight is a keen and shrewd observer of men, manners, 
and nature, and he writes with a very lively and graph’c pen.’’—Times. 

“Mr, Knight’s book is vastly entertaining, and it is hardly less instructive. 
There is an amount of ‘go’ in it which is rare ard welcome.”—Daily Chronicle, 


OUT of DOORS in TSARLAND: a Record 
of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. WHISHAW. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** A series of bright and breezy sketches of life,sport, and amusement in Russia, 
eminently readable and vivid......The real novelty of Mr. Whishaw’s book con- 
gists not so much in the mere absence of familiar features as in a gift of vivid pre- 
sentation, in high spirits and good humour, a faculty vf keen observation, and a 
lively turn of style.”—Times, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. ByW. J. 


FitzPatrick, Biographer of Daniel O’Connell, Charles Lever, Lord Clon- 
curry, &. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

**A most original and interesting account...... Will be found of the utmost 
value. Mr, Fitzpatrick is the greatest living authority on the Secret History.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 

** Of enthralling inte -est."—Duily Graphic. 

“ Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anecdote and quaint reminiscence.” 
—Standard, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN Butter, M.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 


“The book is perhaps the most interesting of its kind ever written...... The 
greater part of it has all the fascination of a book of adventure...... Its stories of 
travelliog and adventure are better than Le Sage,’’—Scotsman. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutey, MA., 
Professor of Political Kconomy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of 
— Nasi Oxford. PartII.The END ofthe MIDDLE AGES, Crown 
8vo, 103. 6d, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOURTH SERIES 
OF GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL 


RELIGION: ‘the Gifford Lectures delivered befure the University of 
Glasgow in 1892. By F.Max MiL.er, Professor of Comparative Philology in 
the University of Oxford, Orown 8vo, 103, 6d. 


EPOCHS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


Edited by JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’s College, 
and Fellow of the University, Madras, 


ANCIENT INDIA (2000 B.C.—800 A.D.) 


By Romesnu Cuunper Dott, ©.1.K., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, Author of ‘‘ A History of Civilisation in Ancient India.’”’ 
With 2 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY. 


**T turn with delight to the amazing adventures of Gaston de Bonne, and kiss my 
wasted hand in gratitude to Stanley Weyman,” 
Mr. James Payn in the ILLUstrATED LONDON News. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “‘ The House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps, 13-15. 
Tue JOURNAL TO STELLA, 
THE CHILDREN’S Hour, 
Exssetn’s Houmary. By Dorothea Gerard. 
Tze Stupy or WEATHER AND OF CuimaTE. By Robert H. Scott. 
CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. By Lady Boynton. 
Based on Autographs of 
THE DvKE OF WELLINGTON, Sir Epwin LanpDseErr, 
CHARLES DICKENS, Ear RvssELL, 


Tuomas Moore, 
Lorp Macavtay, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


By Austin Dob:on. 


al 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD, 
By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONy? 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features ang 
Relations. By Joun Verrcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, Author of « The 
Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &c. New and 
Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
At all Libraries. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- 
IAN PRINCESS. By her English Governess (Miss E, 
CHENNELLS). Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Ismael Pasha Khédive. With 5 Portraits, 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 21s. 

es st startlingly vivid conception of iste: i i i 

re FN Geeta nid anoentien that cloistered life behind the lattice 


The FUTURE of RELIGION (formerly 
“The Religion of the Future”), and other Essays. By the 
Rev. A. W. Momeriz, LL.D., Author of “The Origin of Evil,” 
“Church and Creed,” “ Defects of Modern Christianity,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 
the Rhine. By JoszpH VixTor von ScHEFFEL. Trans- 
lated from the Two-Hundredth German Edition by Jxssiz 
Becx and Louise Lorimer. With an Introduction by Sir 
Tueopore Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so 
great a position, and readers of this ew rendering will readily understand 
the reason...... It is spontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it must 
have been created in the open air.’’— Glasgow Herald, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The TEACHING of JESUS in HIS 
ang _— By the Rev. Joun C. Waker. Crown 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Mownraau 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “ Officier de 
V’Instruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* As asummary of the best learning in history, an introduction to tha newest 
discoveries, and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is 
pro principally for the purpose of instruction, the volume is of a high value.” 
—Scotsman. 


‘*What we do find in Professor Burrows is a steady eye to the continuity of 
European history in space as well as in time, a steadfast protest against merely 
insular and transitory views of the forces at work...... He has produce], nota 
book of authority for schoolboys and examinees, but, what perhaps is better, @ 
book that men may converse with.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 
As Set Forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical His- 
torians. By James Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FOR LANDOWNERS, SPORTSMEN, LAND AGENTS, FARMERS, 
GAMEKEEPERS, AND ALLOTMENT HOLDERS. 


The WILD RABBIT in a NEW 
ASPECT; or, Rabbit-Warrens that Pay. A Re- 
cord of Recent Experiments conducted on the Estate of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. By J. 
Simpson. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


“A most excellent and suggestive little book...... Mr. Simpson writes with 
sense and knowledge of what he has proved by experience.’’—Saturday Review, 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, the 
Popular Edition, in One Volume, of MONA MAC- 
LEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT. By GRAHAM 
TRAVERS. Price Six Shillings. 

“The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.” —SPECTATOR, 


* Stands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest novels of the time."=— 
ACADEMY. 


Ts distinctly an up-to-date novel.,....clever and charming.” —DatLy TELEGRAPH. 
“Ts told with unfailing brightness and spirit,”"—GraPxHic, 





New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 1893, 


DI\NA TEMPEST. Chaps. 15-16, 
A REVERIK, 

Dr. NANSEN at HOME, 
CONTESTATIO. 

The SLEEPING PREMIER, 
TOMTOM. x 

IDLE HOURS in PHRIGOR”. 
AT the SIGN of the PANTUFF 


A SPRING SONG. 
The GREATER GLORY. Chaps. 6 11. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By the 


Author of “ The Dailys of Sodden Fen.” 2 vols. 


[From The Spectator. ] 


“There is such equality of excellence in the book, both as 
regards substance and form, that it does no occur to one to single 
out this or that passage as specially happy ; but of course there 
are situations richer than others in that intrinsic interest 
which is independent of mere executive charm. Such are 
many of those which mark the course of the tragic comedy of 
which Keltridge and Helen are the hero and heroine,—such, 
notably, is the chance interview between Helen and Dr. Garfoyle, 
which is hardly unworthy of a place beside the momentous 
meeting of Romola and Savonarola. Of course, we know the force 
of such a comparison ; but for a book like this, the faint praise of 
conventional compliment is inadequate.” 


DUAL LIVES. By J. C. Cnartiineroy, 


3 vols. 


PLP PNS UP worore 


ee 








[From The Atheneum. | 
“A decidedly interesting story.” 


ELSIES ART LIFE. By A. M. Dien. 


3 vols. 





| From The Daily Telegraph. | 


«A brilliant novel dealing with the ‘ inside track ’ of the musical 
profession. The author writes with intimate knowledge.” 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. By 


Mareery Houtts. 3 vols. 
[From The Daily Telegraph. ] 
“The central character of this novel, round which the interest 


and incidents of the story circulate, is a singularly unselfish and 
magnanimous girl.” 


THE LAST OF THE DYNMOKES. 


By Ciaupre Bray. 83 vols. 


[From The Scotsman. } 

“ A clever, interesting, and dramatic story, well outside of the 
commonplace. It may be called a novel without a hero, and, what 
is more remarkable, without a love-story, though the reader is 
free to imagine that Dr. Mulholland and Kitty Bromfield are 
sure to love and marry in the sequel...... The story itself and the 
characters also are cleverly conceived, and no one who wants to 
read an original, entertaining, and really well-written novel, will 
be disappointed with ‘ The Last of the Dynmokes.’” 











A New Addition to 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Aunt Anne. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


A NEW EDITION, being the FIFTH, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Novels of ANNIE EDWARDES in BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. Each volume well printed on good paper and 
neatly bound, price 6s. each. 

Ought We to Visit Her? 

Leah, a Women of Fashion. 

Susan Fielding. 

The Girton Girl. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





EL. 
ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS. (Conclusion.) 





OSGOOD; McILVAINE & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: being 


Discussions, of which the greater part were delivered in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, before the President, Faculties, and Students of Columbia 
College, in the City of New York. By Witt1am ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. OXON., Hon. LL.D. DUBLIN, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Large 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Horatio Brivge. Illustrated, 5s. 








By the AUTHOR of “ WITH FIRE and SWORD.” 


WITHOUT DOGMA: a Novel of 


—— Poland, By Henryk Sienxrewicz, Anthor of “The Deluge.” 890, 
's, 6d. 








The MAY NUMBER of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


LEADING FEATURES, 
Tue Frencu War £careE oF 1875. M. de Blowitz, 
James RvusseE_L LOwEtL. With Portrait. Charles Eliot Norton. 


Love’s Lazour’s Lost. 9 Illustrations, By Edwin A. Abbey. Text by 
Andrew Lang. 


Cuicaco Exuisition. (A Dream City.) 
ETELKA TaLMEyR. A Story. Illustrated. Brander Matthews. 
Horace Cuase, A Novel. (Continued.) Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Tue Rerucers. Part V. A. Conan Doyle, 
CoLORADO AND ITs CapiTaL, Julian Ralph. 
PaiItiirs Brooks. By Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D. 
Fin DE Srkcie. George du Maurier. 
At all Booksellers’, One Shilling. 


NOTICE.— The NEW VOLUME of “HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE,” containing the parts 
DECEMBER to MAY, is now ready, price 
Ss. 6d. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE WORKS OF 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
LEATHER-STOCKING EDITION. 


Thirty-two Volumes 8vo, cloth extra, handsomely printed from entirely new 
type on paper of the highest quality. 


The Publishers have arranged with R. F. Zocsaum, F. T. Ricuarps, 8, G. W. 
BENJAMIN, and other distinguished American Artists, for a Series of Original 
Designs to Illustrate this Edition, Each Volume will contain a Full-page 
Frontisp‘ece (proof impression) and a Vignette Title-Page. 


*,* The ‘‘ Leather-Stocking’’ Edition will consist of 1,000 copies, of which 
100 are secured for sale in Great Britain. Each set will be numbered. 


Only to be had by Subscription to the Complete Set. Price 103. 61. net 
per volume, 


The set is to be delivered to subscribers in groups of several volumes at a 
time. The first group comprises the following works :— 


PRECAUTION. THE DEERSLAYER. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. THE SPY. 








HEROIC HAPPENINGS, Told in Verse 
and Story. By E.8, Brooxs, Fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“LEADERS IN SCIENCE” SERIES, 


The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By Cuartes F, Hover, Author of ‘* Life and Works of Charles Darwin,” 
&c. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Stady of Hypnotism, Spiritualism, 
Mental Therapeutics, &c. By Tomson Jay Hupsoy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The SILVER SITUATION in the UNITED 
STATES. By Prof, F. W. Tavssic, of Harvard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON § COMPANY 


beg to announce that they are about to issue the Novels of Mr. THOMAS HARDY, 
Mr. BLACKMORE, and Mr. CLARK RUSSELL, at HALF-A-CROWN, in a style of 
Binding uniform with the Edition which they are now publishing of WM. BLACK’S NOVELS. 


The Whole of the Following Works will be Issued Shortly, viz. :— 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 


With a New Photogravure Portrait from a Photograph. 


v The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. | The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
Thomas Harvdp — | me ravmper-aason. A PAIR of BLUE EYES, 
The LAODICEAN. 


The RETURN of the NATIVE oe ee 
LORNA DOONE. 
WK. D. Blackmore | v2 vavenay. | CRIPPS the CARRIER. | EREMA. 














CHRISTOWELL. MARY ANERLEY. | KIT & KITTY, 
ALICE LORRAINE. SPRINGHAVEN. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR.’ 


With a New Photogravure Portrait. 


An OCEAN FREE LANCE. | JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 





Clark Russell The FROZEN PIRATE. TACK’S COURTSHIP. 


A SEA QUEEN. A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
LITTLE 100. A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
The LADY MAUD. | BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 
MY WATCH BELOW. MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. With | MADCAP VIOLET. 
Portrait of the Author. THREE FEATHERS. 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a The MAID of KILLEENA. 
@Am. Black 


PHAETON. GREEN PASTURES & PICCADILLY. 
ln PRINCESS of THULE. MACLEOD of DARE. 














IN SILK ATTIRE. | KILMENY. |SUNRISE. | WHITE WINGS. 


And 13 other Volumes. Fall List on application. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MEMOIR and LETTERS of CHARLES SUMNER. By Edward L. Pierce. Vol. III. (1845-1860) and Vol. IV. 


(1860-1874), 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


FAITH and CRITICISM : Essays by Congregationalists. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Among the Contributors are:—Prof, BENNETT, Prot. ADENEY, Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., Rav, ERIC LAWRENCE, Rev. H. F, HORTON, Rev. H. 
ARNOLD THOMAS, Rev. F, H. STEAD, M.A., Prof. ARMITAGE, and THOMAS RALEIGH. 


ADMIRAL FARBAGUT. By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author of ‘‘The Influence of Sea-Power upon History,” &c. 
8vo, cloth, 63. A Biography, based on Family Papers, of the great Confederate Admiral, who “‘ attacked regardless of consequences, and never turned back.” 
The PRINCELY CHANDOS: a Memoir of James Brydges, afterwards the first Duke of Chandos. By John Robert 
‘ ROBINSON. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 123, 6d. 
“The book is readable from cover to cover.” —St. James’s Budget. : 
“A distinct addition to the literature of a critical epoch, as weil as a faithful histozical presentment of a remarkable man.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and the FLOOD: a Second Appeal to Common Sense from the Extravagance of Some 


Rece: t Geology. By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.O.I.E., M.P., F.G.3., &., Author of ‘*The Mammoth and the Flood.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 30s, 


ESSAYS by SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. Edited by his Brother, A. W. Mackenzie. With Photogravure Portrait, 


crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA: from its Foundation to the Year of its Jubilee. With a Chronological 


Summary of all the Principal Events of Interest up to date. By EDWIN HODDER, Author of ‘‘ George Fife Angas, Father and Founder of South 
Australia,” &c. With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss M. Bickersteth. With Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
Fully Illustrated by Reproductions from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


LONDON’S WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, and Great Social, Political, and Moral Exposition. By Charles Eyre Pascoe 


and FRED PEGRAM. Illustrated by a Series of Original Illustrations of all the Current Topics, Fads, and Fashions of London, by Fred Pegram, Royal 8vo, 
in attractive coloured wrapper, price ls. 


A RIDE FROM LAND’S END to JOHN 0’ GROATS. By Evelyn Burnaby, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘To his brisk and exhilarating narrative Mr. Burnaby has written an introduction in which will be found some characteristic anecdotes of the author's 
brother, the late Colonel Fred Burnaby.” —Daily News, 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to KATANGA. By Joseph A. Moloney, L.R.C P., F.R.G.S., Medical Officer of the =~ 
ay. 


tion. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 
IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, with 
all the Original Maps, Illustrations, &c., in hand cloth binding, 10s, 6d. 
‘Mr. Stanley’s narrative of adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries, during his heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving 
and enthralling a tale as ever was told by man.’’—Times, 


Major WINGATE’S TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI'S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts 
of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, Fully Illustrated, Ninth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
“ A book of very unusual and manifold interest and valnue.”— Saturday Review. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent Life in Kallu and Lahool. By Mrs. R.H. Tyache. With Ilustra- 


tions, crown 8vo, cloth. (May. 














MAY NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


Have you seen the MAY NUMBER (i.e., THE SPECIAL EXHIBITION NuMBER) of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE? 





It is the best specimen of a Monthly Magazine ever produced. With Presentation Plate (Portrait of the Queen-Regent of Spain), 
Ask to see it at your Bookseller’s, Two Coloured Plates, and about Forty Illustrations of Fashions of To-Day, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, and Fancy Dress Costumes, 
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